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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


Wasuineton, Dec. 2. 


The President of the United States transmitted, this 
day, to both Houses of Congress, the following Mes- 
sage: 


To rae SexaTE AND Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
United STATES: 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives: 


If the enjoyment in profusion of the bounties of Pro- 
vidence forms a suitable subject of mutual gratulation 
and grateful acknowledgment, we are admonished at 
this return of the season, when the Representatives of 
the nation are assembled to deliberate upon their con- 
cerns, to offer up the tribute of fervent and grateful 
hearts, for the never-failing mercies of Him who ruleth 
ever all. He has again favoured us with healthful sea- 
sons and abundant harvests. He has sustained us in 
peace with foreign countries, and in tranquillity within 
eur own borders. He has preserved usin the quiet and 
undisturbed possession of civil and religious liberty. He 
has crowned the year with his goodness, imposing on us no 
condition other than of improving for our own happiness 
the blessings bestowed by his hands; and in the fruition of 
all his favours, of devoting the faculties with which we 
have been endowed by him, to his glory, and to our own 
temporal and eternal welfare. 

In the relations of our Federal Union with our breth- 
ren of the human race, the changes which have occur- 
red since the close of your last session, have generally 
tended to the preservation of peace, and to the cultiva- 
tion of harmony. Before your last separation, a war 
had unhappily been kindled between the Empire of 
Russia, one of those with which our intercourse has 
been a constant exchange of good offices, and that of the 
Ottoman Porte, a nation from which geographical dis- 
tance, religious opinions, and maxims of government on 
their part, little suited to the formation of those bonds 
of mutual benevolence which result from the benefits of 
commerce, had kept us ina state, perhaps too much 
prolonged, of coldness and alienation. The extensive, 
fertile, and populous dominions of the Sultan, belong 
rather to the Asiatic, than the European division of the 
human family. They enter but partially into the system 
of Europe; nor have their wars with Russia and Austria, 
the European States upon which they border, for more 
than a century past, disturbed the pacific relations of 
those States with the other great powers of Europe. 
Neither France, nor Prussia, nor Great Britain, has ever 


taken any part in them, nor is it to be expected that | 


they will at this time. The declaration of war by Rus- 
sia has received the approbation or acquiescence of her 
allies, and we may indulge the hope that its progress 
will be signalized by the moderation and forbearance, no 
less than by the energy of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
that it will afford an eee for such collateral 
agency in behalf of the suffering Greeks, as will secure 
to them ultimately the triumph of humanity and free- 
dom. 

The state of our particular relations with France has 
scarcely varied in the cour-e of the present year. The 
eommercial intercourse between the two countries has 
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| continued to increase for the mutual benefit of both. 
| The claims of indemnity to numbers of ofr fellow citi- 
zens for depredations upon their property heretofore 
committed, during the Revolutionary Government, still 
remain unadjusted, and still form the subject of earnest 
representation and remonstrante. Recent adyices from 
the Minister of the United States at Paris, encourage 
the expectation that the appeal to the justice of the 
French Government will ere long receive a favourable 
termination. 
_The last friendly expedient has beer resorted to for 
the decision of the controversy with Great Britain, re- 
lating to the North Eastern Boundary of the United 
States. By an agreement with the British Government, 
carrying into effect the provisions of the 5th article of the 
Treaty of Ghent, and the Convention of 29th Septem- 
ber, 1827, his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, has 
by common consent been selected as the umpire be- 
tween the parties. The proposal to him to accept the 
designation for the performance of this friendly office 
will be made to him atvan early day, and the United 
States, relying upon the justice of their cause, will 
cheerfully commit the arbitrament of it to a Prince equal- 
ly distinguished for the independence of his spirit, his 
| indefatigable assiduity to the duties of his station, and 
| his inflexible personal probity. 
Our commercial relations with Great Britain will de- 
serve the serious consideration of Congress, and the ex- 
ercise of a conciliatory and forbearing spirit in the policy 
of both governments. ‘The state of them has been ma- 
terially changed by the act of Congress passed at their 
last session, in alteration of the several acts imposing du 
ties on imports, and by acts of more recent date of the 
British Parliament. ‘The effect of the interdiction of 
direct trade, commenced by Great Britain, and recipro- 
| cated by the United States, has been, as was to be fore- 

seen, only to substitute different channels for an ex- 

change of commodities indispensable to the colonies; 

and profitable to a numerous class of our fellow citizens. 

The exports, the revenue, the navigation of the United 
/ States have suffered no diminution by our exclusion 
| from direct access to the British Colonies. The Colo- 
| nies pay more dearly for the necessaries of life, which 
| their Government burdens with the charges of double 
| voyages, freight, insurance, and commission, and the 
| profits of our exports are somewhat impaired, and more 
| injuriously transferred from one portion of our citizens 
}to another, ‘The resumption of this old and otherwise 
| exploded system of Colonial exclusion, has not secured 


|to the shipping interest of Great Britain the relief 


which, at the expense of the distant Colomes, and of the 
United States, it was expected to afford. Other mea- 
sures have been resorted to; more pointedly bearing 
upon the navigation of the United States; and which, 
unless modfied by the construction given tothe recent 
Acts of Parliament, wlll be manifestly incompatible with 
the positive stipulations of the commercial convention 
existing between the two countries. That convention, 
however, may be terminated, with twelve months’ no- 
tice, at the option of either party. 

A treaty of Amity, Navigation, and Commerce, be/ 
‘tween the United States, and His Majesty the Emperor 
\of Austria, King of Hungary, and Bohemia, has beer 
| prepared for signature by the Secretary of Statey and by 
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the Baron de Lederer, intrusted with full powers of the | of Europe and America, and to hope that, by its univer- 
Austrian Government. Independently of the new and | sal prevalence, one of the frui(ful sources of wars of com- 
friendly relations which may thus be commenccd with | mercial competition will be extinguished. 
one of the most eminent and powerful nations of the| Among the Nations upon whose Government many of 
earth, the occasion has been taken in it, as in other re- | our fellow citizens have had long pending claims of in- 
cent Treaties concluded by the United States, to extend | demnity, for depredations upon their property during a 
those principles of liberal intercourse and of fair reci-| period when the rights of neutral commerce were disre- 
procity which intertwine, with the exchanges of com | garded, was that of Denmark. They were, soon after 
merce, the principles of justice, and the feelings of | the events occurred, the subject of a special mission 
mutual benevolence. This system, first proclaimed: to | from the United States, at the close of which assurance 
the world, in the first commercial treaty ever concluded | was given, by his Danish Majesty, that, at a period of 
by the United States, that of the 6th February, 1778, | more tranquillity, and of less distress, they would be 
with France, has been invariably the cherished policy | considered, examined, and decided upon, in a spirit of 
of our Union. It is by treaties of commerce alone that | determined purpose for the dispensation of justice. I 
it can be made ultimately to prevail as the established | have much pleasure in informing Congress that the ful- 
system of all civilized nations. With this principle our | filment of this honourable promise is now in progress; 
athers extended the hand of friendship to every nation | that a small portion of the claims has already been set- 
of the globe, and to this policy our country has ever | tled to the satisfaction of the claimants; and that 
since adhered—whatever of regulation in our laws has| the remainder will shortly be placed in a train of 
ever been adopted unfavourable to the interest of any | equitable adjustment. This result has always been con- 
foreign nation, has been essentially defensive, and coun- | fidently expected, from the character of personal integ- 
teracting to similar regulations of their’s, operating | rity and benevolence which the sovereign of the Danish: 
against us. Dominions has, through every vicissitude of fortune, 
Immediately after the close of the war of indepen-| maintained. 
dence, commissioners were appointed by the Congress| The general aspect of the affairs of our neighbouring 
of the Confederation, authorized to conclude treaties | American nations of the south, has been rather of ap- 
with every nation of Europe disposed to adopt them. | proaching than of settled tranquillity. Internal disturb- 
Before the wars of the French Revolution, such treaties | ances have been more frequent among them than their 
had been consummated with the United Netherlands, | common friends would have desired. Our intercourse 
Sweden, and Prussia. During those wars, treaties with with all has continued to be that of friendship, and of 
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Great Britain and Spain had been effected, and those | mutual good will, Treaties of Commerce and of Boun- 
with Prussia and France renewed. In all these, some { daries, with the United Mexican States, have been ne- 
concessions to the liberal prineiples of intercourse pro- | gotiated, but, from various successive obstacles, not yet 
posed by the United States had been obtained; but as | brought toa final conclusion. The civil war, which un- 
in all the negotiations, they came occasionally in colli- | fortunately still prevails in the Republic of Central Ame- 
sion with previous internal regulations, or exclusive and | rica, has been unpropitious to the cultivation of our com- 
excluding compacts of monopoly, with which the other | mercial relations with them; and the dissentions and re- 
parties had been trammelled, the advances made in them | volutionary changes in the Republics of Colombia and 
towards the freedom of trade were partial and imper-| of Peru have been seen with cordial regret by us, who 
fect. Colonial establishments, chartered companies, and | would gladly contribute to the happiness of both. — It is 
ship building influence, pervaded and encumbered the | with great satisfaction, however, that we have witnessed 
legislation of all the great commercial States; and the | the recent conclusion of a peace between the Govern- 
United States, in offering free trade and equal privi- | ments of Buenos Ayres and Brazil; and it is equally gra- 
lege to all, were compelled to acquiesce in many ex- | tifying to observe that indemnity has been obtained for 
eeptions with each of the parties to their treaties, ac-| some of the injuries which our fellow citizens had sus- 
commodated to their existing laws and anterior engage- | tained in the latter of those countries. The rest are ina 
ments. train of negotiation, which we hope may terminate to 
The colonial system, by which this whole hemisphere | mutual satisfaction, and that it may be succeeded by a 
was bound, has fallen into ruins. ‘Totally abolished by | Treaty of Commerce and Navigation ypon liberal prin- 
revolutions, converting colonies into independent na- | ciples, propitious to a great and growing commerce, al- 
tions, throughout the two American continents, except- | ready important to the interests of our country. 
ing a portion of territory chiefly at the northern extrem-| The condition and prospects of the Revenue, are 
ity of our own, and confined to the remnants of domi-, more fayourable than our most sanguine expectations 
nion retained by Great Britain over the insular Archipe- | had anticipated. ‘The balance in the Tresaury on the 
lago, geographically the appendage of our part of the | first of January last, exclusive of the moneys received 
globe. With all the rest we have free trade—eyen with | under the Convention of 13th November, 1826, with G. 
the insular colonies, of all the European nations, except | Britain, was five millions, eight hundred and sixty-one 
Great Britain. Her government had also manifested ap- | thousand, nine hundred and seventy-two dollars, and 
proaches to the adoption of afiree and liberal intercourse | eighty-three cents. The receipts into the Treasury 
between hercolonies and other nations, though, by a | fromthe 1st of January to the 30th of September last, so 
sudden, and scarcely explained revulsion, the spirit of | far as they have been ascertained to form the basis of an 
exclusion has been revived for operation upon the Unit- | estimate, amount to eighteen millions, six hundred and 
ed States alone. | thirty-three thousand, nine hundred and eighty dollars, 
The conclusion of our last Treaty of Peace with Great | and twenty-seven cents, which with the receipts of the 
Britain, was shortly afterwards followed by a Commer- | present quarter, estimated at five millions, four hundred 
cial Convention, placing the direct intercourse between | and sixty-one thousand, two hundred and eighty-three 
the two countries upon a footing of more equal recipro- | dollars and forty cents, form an aggregate of receipts 
city, than had ever before been admitted. The same | during the year of twenty-four millions and ninety-four 
principle has since been much farther extended, by | thousand, eight hundred and sixty-three dollars and 
‘Treaties with France, Sweden, Denmark, the Hanseatic | sixty-seven cents. ‘he expenditures of the year may 
Cities, Prussia, in Europe, and with the Republics of | probably amount to twenty-five millions six hundred 
Colombia, and of Central America, in this hemisphere. | and thirty-seven thousand, five hundred and eleven dol- 
The mutual abolition of discriminating duties and char- | lars, and sixty-three cents; and leave in the Treasury, on 
ges upon the navigation and commercial intercourse be- | the first of January next, the sum of five millions, one 
tween the parties, is the general maxim which charac- | hundred and twenty-five thousand, six hundred and 
terizes them all. There is regson to expect that it will, | twenty-eight dollars, fourteen cents. 
at no distant period, be adopted by other nations, both! The receipts of the present year have amounted to 
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near two millions more than was anticipated at the com- 
mencement of the last session of Congress. 

The amount of duties secured on importations from | 
the first of January to the 30th September, was about | 
twenty-two millions nine hundred and ninety-seven | 
thousand, and that of the estimated accruing revenue is | 
five millions, leaving an aggregate for the year of near | 
twenty-eight millions. This is one million more than the 
estimate made k.st December for the accruing revenue 
of the present year, which with allowances for draw- 
backs and contingent deficiencies, was expected to pro- | 
duce an actual revenue of twenty-two millions, three 
hundred thousand dollars. Had these only been real- 
ized, the expenditures of the year would have been also | 
proportionally reduced. For of these twenty-four mil- | 
lions received, upwards of nine millions have been ap- | 
plied to the extinction of public debt, bearing an inter- | 
est of six per cent. a year, and of course reducing the 
burden of interest annually payable in future, by the 
amount of more than halfa million. The payments on ac- 
count of interest during the current year, exceed 3 mil- 
lions of dollars; presenting an aggregate of more than 
twelve millions applied during the year to the discharge 
of the public debt, the whole of which remaining due 
on the first of January next, will amount only to fifty- 
eight millions, three hundred and sixty-two thousand, 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars and seventy-eight 
cents. 

That the revenue of the ensuing year will not fall 
short of that received in the one now expiring, there are 
indications that can scarcely prove deceptive. In our 
country, an uniform experience of forty years has shown 
that whatever the tariff of duties upon articles imported 
from abroad has been, the amount of importation has 
always borne an average value nearly approaching to 
that of the exports, though occasionally differing in the 
balance, sometimes being more, and sometimes less. It 
is, indeed, a general law of prosperous commerce, that 
the real value of exports should by a small, and only a 
small balance, exceed that of imports, that balance being 
a permanent addition to the wealth of the nation. The 
extent of the prosperous commerce of the nation must 
be regulated by the amount of its exports, and an im- 
portant addition to the value of these will draw after it a 
corresponding increase of importations. It has happen- 
ed, in the vicissitudes of the seasons, that the harvests of 
all Europe have, in the Jate summer and autumn, fallen 
short of their usual average. A relaxation of the inter- 
dict upon the importation of grain and flour from abroad 
has ensued; a propitious market has been opened to the 
granaries of our country; and a new prospect of reward 
presented to the labours of the husbandman, which, for 
several years, hasbeen denied. This accession to the 
profits of agriculture in the middle and western portions 
of our Union, is accidental and temporary. It may con- 
tinue only for a single year. It may be, as has been 
often experienced in the revolutions of time, but the 
first of several scanty harvests in succession. We may 
consider it certain that, for the approaching year, it has 
added an item of large amount to the value of our ex- 
ports, and that it will produce a corresponding increase 
of importations. It may, therefore, confidently be fore- 
seen that the revenue of 1829 will equal, and probably 
exceed, that of 1828, and will afford means of extinguish- 
ing ten millions more of the principal of the public 
debt. 

This new element of prosperity to that part of our ag- 
ricultural industry which is occupied in producing the 
first article of human subsistence, is of the most cheering 
character to the feelings of patriotism. Proceeding 
from a cause which humanity will view with concern, the 
sufferings of scarcity in distant lands, it yields a consola- 
tory reflection, that this scarcity is in no respect attri- 
butable tous. That it comes from the dispensation of 
Him who ordains all in wisdom and goodness, and who 
permits evi! itself only as an instrumeut of , »od. That, 
far from contributing to this scarcity, our agency will be 
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applied only to the alleviation of its severity; and that, 
in pouring forth from the abundance of our own grana- 
ries, the supplies which will partially restere plenty to 
those who are in need, we shall ourselves reduce our 
stores, and add to the price of our own bread, so as in 
some degree to participate in the wants which it will be 
the good fortune of our country to relieve. 

The great interests of an agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing nation, are so linked in union together, 
that no permanent cause of prosperity to one of them, 
can operate without extending its influence to the others. 
All these interests are alike under the protecting power 
of the legislative authority, and the duties of the repre- 
sentative bodies are to conciliate them in harmony to- 
gether. So far as the object of taxation is to raise a re- 
venue for discharging the debts, and defraying the ex- 
penses of the community, it should, as much as possible, 
suit the burden with equal hand upon all, in proportion 
with their ability of bearing it without oppression. But 
the legislation of one nation is sometimes intentionally 
made to bear heavily upon the interests of another. 
That legislation, adapted, as it is meant to be, to the 
special interests of its own people, will often press most 
unequally, upon the several component interests of its 
neighbour. Thus, the legislation of Great Britain, when, 
as has recently been avowed, adapted to the depression 
of a rival nation, will naturally abound with regulations 
of interdict upon the productions of the soil or industry 
of the other which comes in competition with its own; 
and will present encouragement, perhaps even bounty, to 
the raw material of the other state, which it cannot pro- 
duce itself, and which is essential for the use of its manu- 
facturers, competitors in the markets of the world with 
those of its commercial rival. Such is the state of the 
commercial legislation of Great Britain, as it bears upon 
our interests. It excludes, with interdicting duties, all 
importation (except in time of approaching famine) of 
the great staple productions of our middle and western 
states; it proscribes, with equal rigour, the bulkier 
lumber and live stock of the same portion, and also of 
the northern and eastern part of our Union. It refuses 
even the rice of the south, unless aggravated with a 
charge of duty upon the northern carrier who brings it 
tothem. Butthe cotton, indispensable for their looms, 
they will receive almost duty free, to weave into a fabric 
for our own wear, to the destruction of our own manu- 
factures, which they are thus enabled to undersell. Is 
the self-protecting energy of this nation so helpless, that 
there exists, in the political institutions of our country, 
no power to counteract the bias of this foreign. legisla- 
tion’ that the growers of grain must submit to this ex- 
clusion from the foreign markets of their produce; that 
the shippers must dismantle their ships, the trade of the 
north stagnate at the wharves, and the manufacturers 
starve at their looms, while the whole people shall pay 
tribute to foreign industry to be clad in a foreign garb; 
that the Congress of the Union are impotent to restore 
the balance in favour of native industry, destroyed by 
the statutes of another realm? More just, and more 
generous sentiments, will, I trust, prevail. If the tariff 
adopted at the last session of Congress shall be found 
by experience to bear oppressively — the interests of 
any one section of the Union, it ought to be, and I can- 
not doubt will be, so modified as to alleviate its burden. 
To the voice of just complaint from any portion of their 
constituents, the Representatives of the States and Peo- 
ple will never turn away their ears. But so long as the 
duty of the foreign shall operate only as a bounty upon 
the domestic article—while the planter, and the mer- 
chant, and the shepherd, and the husbandman, shall be 
found thriving in their occupations under the duties im- 
posed for the protection of domestic manufactures, they 
will not repine at the prosperity shared with themselves 
by their fellow citizens of other professions, nor de- 
nounce as violations of the Constitution, the dehberate 
acts of Congress to shield from the wrongs of forei 
laws the native industry of the Union. While the tariff 
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of the last session of Congress was a subject of legislative 


deliberation, it was foretold by some of its opposers 
that one of its necessary consequences would be to im- 
pairthe revenue, It is yet too soon to pronounce, with 
confidence, that the prediction was erroneous. —The ob- 
struction of one avenue of trade not unfrequently opens 
an issue toanother. The consequence of the tariff will 
be to increase the exportation, and to diminish the im- 
ere of some specific articles, But by the general 
aw of trade, the increase of exportation of one article 
will be followed by an increased importation of others, 
the duties upon which will supply the deficiencies, 
which the diminished importation would otherwise oc- 
casion. The effect of taxation upon revenue ¢an seldom 
be foreseen with certainty. It must abide the test of ex- 
perience. As yet no symptoms of diminution are per- 
ceptible in the receipts of the treasury. As yet, little 
addition of cost has even been experienced upon the 
articles burthened with heavier duties by the last tariff. 
The domestic manufacturer supplies the same or a kin- 
dred article: at a diminished price, and the consumer 
pays the same tribute to the labour of his own country- 
man, which he must otherwise have paid to foreign in- 
dustry and toil. 


The tariff of the last session was, in its details, not ac- 
ceptable to the great interests of any portion of the 
Union, not even to the interest which it was specially 
intended to subserse, Its object was to balance the 
burdens upon native industry, imposed by the operation 
of foreign laws; but not to aggravate the burdens of 
one section of the Union, by the relief afforded to ano- 
ther. To the great principle sanctioned by that act, 
one of those upon which the Constitution itself was 
formed, I hope and trust the authorities of the Union 
will adhere. But if any of the duties imposed by the 
act only relieve the manufacturer by aggravating the 
burden of the planter, let a careful revyisal of its provi- 
sions, enlightened by the practical experience of its ef- 
fects, be directed to retain those which impart protec- 
tion to native industry, and remove or supply the place 
of those which only alleviate one great national interest 
by the depression of another. 


The United States of America, and the People of 
every State of which they are composed, are each of 
them Sovereign Powers, The legislative authority of 
the whole is exercised by Congress under authority 
granted them in the common Constitution. The legis- 
lative power of each State is exercised by assemblies 
deriving their authority from the Constitution of the 
State. Each is sovereign within its own province. The 
distribution of power between them presupposes that 
these authorities will move in harmony with each other. 
The members of the State and General Governments 
are all ander oath to support both, and allegiance is due 
to the dneand tothe other. The case of a conflict be- 
tween these two powers has not been supposed; nor 
has any provision been made for it in our institutions; as 
a virtuous Nation of ancient times existed more than five 
centuries without a law for the punishment of parri- 
cide. 


More than once, however, in the progress of our his- 
tory, have the People and the Legislatures of one or 
more States, in motnents of excitement, been instigated 
to this conflict; and the means of effecting this impulse 
have been allegations that the acts of Congress to be re- 
sisted were unconstitutional. The People of no one 
State haye ever delegated to their Legislaturethe power 
o8 pronouncing an act ®f Congress unconstitutional; but 
they have delegated to them powers, by the exercise of 
which the execution of the laws of Congress within the 
State may be resisted. If we suppose the case of such 
conflicting legislation sustained by the corresponding 
Executive and Judicial authorities, Patriotism and Phi- 
lanthropy turn their eyes from the condition in which 
the parties would be placed, and from that of the peo- 
ple of both, which must be its victims. 
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The Reports from the Secretary of War, and from the 
various subordinate offices of the resort of that Depart- 
ment, present an exposition of the public administration 
of affairs connected with them, through the course of 
the current year. The present state of the army, and 
the distribution of the force of which it is composed, 
will be seen from the Report of the Major General.— 
Several alterations in the disposal of the troops have 
been found expedient in the course of the year, and the 
discipline of the army, though not entirely free from 
exception, has been generally good. 

The attention of Congress is particularly invited to 
that part of the Report of the Secretary of War which 
concerns the existing system of our relations with the 
Indian tribes. At the establishment of the Federal Go- 
vernment, under the present Constitution of the United 
States, the principle was adopted of considering them 
as foreign and independent powers; and also, as pro- 
prietors of lands. They were, moreover, considered 
as savages, whom it was our policy and our duty to use 
our influence in converting to Christianity, and in bring- 
ing within the pale of civilization. 

As independent Powers, we negotiated with them by 
treaties; as proprietors, we purchased of them all the 
lands which we could prevail upon them to sell; as bre- 
thren of the human race, rude and ignorant, we endea- 
voured to bring them to the knowledge of religion and 
of letters. The ultimate design was to incorporate in 
our own institutions that portion of them which could 
be converted to the state of civilization. In the practice 
of European states, before our revolution, they had been 
considered as children to be governed; as tenants at 
discretion, to be dispossessed as occasion might require; 
as hunters, to be indemnified by trifling concessions for 
a removal from the grounds upon which their game was 
extirpated. In changing the system, it would seem as 
if a full contemplation of the consequences of the change 
had not beentaken. We have been far more successful 
in the acquisition of their lands than in imparting to 
them the principles, or inspiring them with the spirit of 
civilization. But in appropriating to ourselves their 
hunting grounds, we have brought upon ourselves the 
obligation of providing them with subsistence; and 
when we have had the rare good fortune of teaching 
them the arts of civilization, and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, we have unexpectedly found them forming, in 
the midst of ourselves, communities claiming to be inde- 
pendent of ours, and rivals of sovereignty within the 
territories of the members of our Union. This state of 
things requires that a remedy should be provided. A 
remedy which, while it shall do justice to those unfor- 
tunate children of nature, may secure to the members 
of our confederation their rights of sovereignty and of 
soil. As the outline of a project to that effect, the 
views presented in the Report of the Secretary of War 
are commended to the consideration of Congress. 

The Report from the Engineer Department presents 
a comprehensive view of the progress which has been 
made in the great systems promotive of the public in- 
terest, commenced and organized under the authority 
of Congress, and the effects of which have already con- 
tributed to the security, as they will hereafter largely 
contribute to the honour and dignity of the nation. 

The first of these great systems is that of fortifica- 
tions, commenced immediately after the close of our 
last war, under the salutary experience which the events 
of that war had impressed upon our countrymen of its 
necessity. Introduced urder the auspices of my imme- 
diate predecessor it has been continued with the perse- 


vering and liberal encouragement of the Legislature; 
and combined with corresponding exertions for the gra- 
dual increase and improvement of the Navy, prepares 
for our extensive country a condition of defence adapted 
to any critical emergency which the varying course of 
events may bring forth. Our advances in these con- 
certed systems have for the last ten years been steady 
and progressive; and in a few years more will be so 
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completed as to leave no cause for apprehension that 
our seacoast will ever again offer a theatre of hostile in- 
vasion. 

The next of these cardinal measures of policy, is the 
preliminary to great and lasting works of public im- 
provement, in the surveys of roads, examination for the 
course of canals, and labours for the removal of the ob- 
structions of rivers and harbours, first commenced by 
the Act of Congress of 30th April, 1824. 

The report exhibits in one table the funds appropriat- 
ed at the last and preceding Sessions of Congress, for 
all these fortifications, surveys, and works of public im- 
provement; the manner in which these funds have been 
applied, the amount expended upon the several works 
under construction, and the further sums which may be 
necessary to complete them. In a second, the works 
projected by the Board of Engineers, which have not 
been commenced, and the estimate of their cost. 

In a third, the report of the annual Board of Visitors 
at the Military Academy at West Point. For thirteen 
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fortifications erected on various points of our Atlantic | 


coast from Rhode Island to Louisiana, the aggregate ex- 
penditure of the year has fallen a little short of one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

For the preparation of five additional reports of re- 
connoisances and surveys since the last Session of Con- 
gress, for the civil constructions upon thirty-seven dif- 
ferent public works commenced, eight others for which 
specific appropriations have been made by Acts of Con- 
gress, and twenty other incipient surveys under the au- 
thority given by the Act of 30th April, 1824, about one 
million more of dollars have been drawn fromthe Trea- 
sury. 

To these two millions of dollars are to be added the 
appropriation of 250,000 dollars, to commence the 
erection of a breakwater near the mouth of the Dela- 
ware river; the subscriptions to the Delaware and Che- 
sapeake, the Louisville and Portland, the Dismal Swamp, 
and the Chesapeake and Qhio.canals; the large dona- 
tions of land to the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Alabama, for objects of improvements within those 
states, and the sums appropriated for light houses, buoys 
and piers, on the coast, and a full view will be taken of 
the munificence of the nation in the application of its 
resources to the improvement of its own condition. 

Of these great national undertakings, the Academy 
at West Point is among the most important in itself, and 
the most comprehensive in its consequences. In that 
institution, a part of the Revenue of the Nation is applied 
to defray the expense of educating a competent portion 
of her youth, chiefly to the knowledge and duties of 
military life. Itis the living armory of the Nation.— 
While the other works of improvement enumerated in 
the reports now presented to the attention of Congress, 
are destined to ameliorate the face of nature; to multi- 
ply the facilities of communication between the differ- 
ent parts of the Union; to assist the labours, increase 
the comforts, and enhance the enjoyments of indivi- 
duals—the instruction acquired at West Point enlarges 
the dominion and expands the capacities of the mind. 
Its beneficial results are already experienced in the 
composition of the army, and their influence is felt in 
the intellectual progress of society. The institution is 
susceptible still of great improvement from benefactions 
proposed by several successive Boards of Visitors, to 
whose earnest and repeated recommendations I cheer- 
fully add my own. 

With the usual annual reports from the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Board of Commissioners, will be ex- 
hibited to the view of Congress the execution of the 
laws relating to that department of the public service. 
The repression of piracy in the West Indian, and in the 
Grecian Seas, has been effectually maintained, with 
scarcely any exception. During the war between the 
governments of Buenos Ayres and of Brazil, frequent 
collissions between belligerent acts of power and the 
rights of neutral commerce occurred. Licentious 
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blockades, irregularly enlisted or impressed seamen, and 
the property of honest commerce seized with violence, 
and even plundered under legal pretences, are disor- 
ders never seperable from the conflict of wars upon the 
ocean. Witha portion of them, the correspondence of 
our commanders on the eastern aspect of the South 
American coast, and among the islands of Greece, dis- 
cuver how far we have been involved. In these, the 
honor of our country and the rights of our citizens have 
been asserted and vindicated. ‘The appearance of new 
squadrons in the Mediterranean, and the blockade of 
the Dardanelles, indicate danger of other obstacles to 
the freedoin of commerce, and the necessity of keeping 
our naval force in those seas. ‘To the suggestions re- 
peated in the report of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
tending to the permanent improvement of this institu- 
tion, | invite the favourable consideration of congress. 

A resolution of the House of Representatives, re- 
questing that one of our small public vessels should be 
sent to the Pacific Ocean and South Sea, to examine 
the coasts, islands, harbours, shoals and reefs, in those 
seas, and to ascertain their true situation and descrip- 
tion, has been put in a train of execution. The vessel 
is nearly ready to depart; the successful accomplishment 
of the expedition may be greatly facilitated by suitable 
legislative provisions, and particularly by an appropria- 
tion to defray its necessary expense. The addition of a 
second, and perhaps a third vessel, with a slight aggra- 
vation of the cost, would contribute much to the safety 
of the citizens embarked on this undertaking, the re- 
sults of which may be of the deepest interest to our 
country. 

With the report of the Secretary of the Navy, will be 
submitted, in conformity to the Act of Congress of 3d 
March, 1827, for the gradual improvement of the Navy 
of the United States, statements of the expenditures 
under that act, and of, the measures taken for carrying 
the same into effect. Every section of that statute con- 
tains a distinct provision, looking to the great object of 
the whole, the gradual improvement of the Navy. Un- 
der its salutary sanction, stores of ship timber have 
been procured, and are in process of seasoning and pre- 
servation for the future uses of the Navy. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the preservation of the live 
oak timber growing on the lands of the United States, 
and for its reproduction, to supply, at future and distant 
days, the waste of that most valuable material for ship 
building, by the great consumption of it yearly for the 
commercial, as well as for the military marine of our 
country. The construction of the two Dry Docks at 
Charlestown and at Norfolk, is making satisfactory pro- 
gress towards a durable establishment. The examina- 
tions and inquiries to ascertain the practicability and ex- 
pediency of a Marine Railway at Pensacola, though not 
yet accomplished, have been postponed, but to be the 
more effectually made. The Navy Yards of the United 
States have been examined, and plans for their improve- 
ment, and the preservation of the public property there- 
in, at Portsmouth, Charlestown, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and Gosport, and to which two others are to be 
added, have been prepared, and received my sanction; 
and no other portion of my public duties has been per- 
formed with a more intimate conviction of its impor- 
tance to the future welfare and security of the Union. 

With the report from the Postmaster General, is ex- 
hibited a comparative view of the gradual increase of 
that establishment, from five to five years, since 1792, 
till this time, in the number of post offices, which has 
grown from less than two hundred to nearly eight thou- 
sand; in the revenue yielded by them, which from sixty 
seven thousand dollars, has swollen to upwards of a mil- 
lion and a half, and in the number of miles of post roads, 
which from five thousand six hundred and forty two, 
have multiplied to one hundred and fourteen thousand 
five hundred and thirty six. “While, in the same period 
of time, the population of the Union has about thrice 
doubled, the rate of increase of these offices is nearly 





forty and of the revenue, and of travelled miles, from 
twenty to twenty-five for one. The increase of reve- 
nye, within the last five years, hag been nearly equal to 
the whole revenue of the Department in 1812. 

The expenditures of the Department during the year 
which ended on the first of July last, have exceeded the 
receipts by a sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, The 
excess has been occasioned by the increase of mail con- 
veyances and facilities, to the extent of near eight hun- 
dred thousand miles. It has been supplied by collec- 
tions from the Postmasters, of the arrearages of prece- 
ding years. While the correct principle seems to be, 
that the income levied by the Department should defray | 
all its expense’, it has never been the policy of this go- | 
vernment to raise from this estabilshment any revenue to | 
be applied to any other purposes. ‘The suggestion of | 
the Postmaster General, that the insurance of the safe | 
transmission of moneys by the mail might be assumed | 
by the Department, fora moderate and competent re- 
muneration, will deserve the consideration of congress. 

A report from the Commissioner of the Public Build- 
ings in this City exhibits the expenditures upon them in 
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cretary of State. The preparation and transmission to 
the Marshals of those instructions, required more time 
than was then allowed between the passage of the law 
and the day when the enumeration was to commence. 
The term of six months, limited for the returns of the 
marshals, was also found even then too short: and must 
be more so now, when an additional population of at 
least three millions must be presented upon the returns. 
As they are to be made at the short sessions of congress, 
it would, as well as from other considerations, be more 
convenient to commence the enumeration froman earlier 
period of the year than the first of August. The most fa- 
vourable season would be the Spring. Ona review of 
the former enumerations, it will be found that the plan 
for taking every census has contained improvements 
upon that of its predecessor. The last issusceptible of 
much improvement. The third census was the first at 
which any account was taken of the manufactures of the 
country. ‘It wasrepeated at the last enumeration, but 
the returns in both cases were necessarily very imper- 
fect. They must always be so, resting of course only on 
the communications voluntarily made by individuals in- 





the course of the current year. It will be seen that the | terested in some of the manufacturing establishments. 
humane and benevolent intentions -of Congress in pro-| Yet they contain much valuable information, and may, 
viding, by the Act of 20th May, 1826, for the erection of | by some supplementary provision of the law, be rendered 
a Penitentiary in this District have been accomplished. | more effective. The columns of age, commencing from 
The authority of further legislation is now required for | infancy, have hitherto been confined to a few periods, 
the removal to this tenement of the offenders against! all under the number of 45. years. Important know- 
the laws, sentenced to atone by personal confinement | ledge would be obtained by extending those columns, 
for their crimes, and to provide a code for their employ- | in intervals of 10 years, to the utmost boundaries of hu- 
ment and government while thus confined. | man life. The labour of taking them would be a trifling 

The Commissioners appointed conformably to the | addition to that already prescribed, and the result would 
act of 2d March, 1827, to provide for the adjustment of | exhibit comparative tables of longevity highly interest- 
claims of persons entitled to indemnification under the | ing to the country. I deem it my duty further to ob- 
first Article of the Treaty of Ghent, and for the distri-| serve, that much of the imperfections in the returns of 
bution among such claimants of the sum paid by the/ the last and perhaps of preceding enumerations pro- 
Government of Great Britain under the Convention of | ceeded from the inadequateness of the compensations 
13th November, 1826, closed their labours on the S0th | allowed tothe Marshals and their assistants in taking 








of August last, by awarding the claimants the sum of | 
one million one hundred and ninety-seven thousand four 
hundred and twenty two dollars and eighteen cents; 
leaving a balance of seven thousand five hundred and 
thirty seven dollars and eighty-two cents, which was | 
distributed rateably amongst all the claimants to whom | 
awards had been made, according to the directions of | 
the Act. 

The exhibits appended to the report from the Com- | 
missioner of the General Land Office, present the ac- 
tual condition of that common property of the Union. 
The amount paid into the Treasury from the proceeds 
of lands, during the year 1827, and the first half of 
1828, falls little short of two millions of dollars. The 
propriety of further extending the time for the extin- 
guishment of the debt due to the U. States by the pur- 
chasers of the public lands, limited by the act of 21st 
March last, to the 4th.of July next, will claim the con- 
sideration of Congress, to whose vigilance and careful 
attention, the regulation, disposal, and preservation, of 
this great national inheritance has by the People of the | 
U. States been entrusted. 

Among the important-subjects to which the attention 
of the present Congress has already been invited, and 
which may oceupy their further and deliberate discus- | 
sion, will be the provision to be made for taking the fifth 
census or enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States The Constitution of the United States requires 
that this enumeration should be made within every term 
of ten years, and the date from which the last enumera- 
tion commenced, was the first Monday of August of the 
year 1820. The laws under which the former enume- 
rations were taken, were enacted at the Session of Con- 
gaess immediately preceding the operation. But con- 
siderable inconveniences were experienced from the de- 
lay of legislation to so late a period. ‘That law, like 
those of the preceding enumerations, directed that the 
census should be taken by the Marshals of the several 
districts and Territories, under instructions from the Se- 





them. 

In closing this communication, it only remains for me 
to assure the Legislature of my continued earnest wish 
for the adoption of measures recommended by me here- 
tofore, and yet to be acted on by them; and of the cor- 
dial concurrence on my part in every constitutional pro- 
vision which may receive their sanction during the Ses- 
sion, tending to the general welfare. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

Washington, Dec. 2, 1828. 
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The law prohibiting the circulation of small notes af- 
ter the first of January appears to have excited some un- 
easiness in the western parts of the state. The grounds 
of objection will be found in the following petition pre- 
sented to the Legislature and the presentment of the 
Grand Jury of Erie county. 


To the Honourable the Senate &¢ House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


The Memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the county 
of Erie would most respectfully inform your honora- 
ble bodies, 


That they have noticed with deep regret and alarm 
the passage of a law at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, entitled an act concerning small Notes for the pay- 
ment of money, which act prohibits after the first day 
of January next the circulation or passing of any bank 
note of a less denomination than five dollars within this 
state. It only requires an acquaintance with our local 
situation, the course of our trade, and the sources from 
which our circulating medium must come, to satisfy 
your honourable bodies that this law, if carried into ef- 
fect, would be not only injurious but ruinous to the peo- 
ple of this county. We would ask your honorable bo- 
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dies to advert for a moment to our local situation. On 
the east of our county lies the State of New York; on 
the west the State of Ohio; on the north of the Lake 
communications with Canada. The South is the only 
part touching Pennsylvania, we stand therefore as an in- 
sulated county, almost entirely surrounded by sovereign 
communities, over whose circulating medium we have 
no control and who are not affected by this law. There 
isno operative Bank nearer this place in Pennsylvania, 
than Pittsburg, which is a distance of 150 miles, and it 
is but seldom we receive a note of the Pittsburg Bank 
unless from travellers as for want of a water communica- 
tion we have little trade with the interior of Pennsylva- 
nia. It is obvious therefore from our local situation that 
this law would operate greatly to ourivjury. It is as if 
the law had been passed for a single county in the cen- 
tre of Pennsylvania, while all the surrounding counties 
might freely pass and circulate small notes. It is evi- 
dent how such a county would be embarrassed, espe- 
cially where it was dependent on the surrounding coun- 
ties, for a circulating medium; and it is equally evident 
that a law bearing on so small a section would not in the 
least increase the circulation of specie. To increase the 
circulation of specie the law must be general and not 
restricted to small sections; by fur the greatest part of 
our trade is at present with the state of New York, Ohio, 
and the provinces of Canada, and our circulating me- 
dium is almost entirely derived frem those communities; 
the principal part of which consists of bank notes of a 
less denomination than five dollars. We are at present 
oppressed by ascarcity of money, and if this law is per- 
mitted to go into operation it will at once cut off more 
than two-thirds of our ordinary circulating medium, and 
it isa fact capable of demonstration, that instead of in- 
creasing the circulation of specie, in less than six months 
it would drain our country of every dollar of specie in 
circulation. The amount of travelling through our coun- 
ty is very great—strangers come from every part of the 
United States; and but few of them are acquainted with 
our municipal regulations, and they come provided with 
the common currency of our country. We can take 
nothing from them less than a five dollar note, because 
the law prohibits our crculating such, and if a> travel- | 
ler’s bill at a public house is but fifty cents (as we have | 
no small notes) four collars and fifty cents must be re- 
turned in specie. Thisis immediately carried out of 
the county to some other state and is heard cf no more; 
and the same thing may take place more than twenty | 
times every day. It is obvious, therefore, that instead | 
of increasing the circulation of specie, that a short time 
must necessarily drain us of what little we have. If the | 
jaw was general, embracing the states of New York, | 
Ohio, &c. it would force out specie; but the small busi- 

ness of our county could have no effect on those banks | 
or states. 
and impoverish us without producing any good effect. | 
It does not benefit the Pennsylvania banks to have the | 
law in force here. There is little or none of their paper | 
circulating among us, because for the want of a navigable 

water communication, we do not trade in their direc- | 
tion; and we have manifestly shown that instead of in- | 
creasing the circulation of specie it will serve to dimi- | 
nish it, so that there is no object to be gained by keep- | 
ing the law in force here. We conceive it proper also | 
to remark, that the currency of the county is at pre- 

sent and has been for some time healthy and sound, so 

that there existed no necessity for this law, nor was the 

Jaw passed with a view to remedy any inconvenience 

felt by the people of this state by the circulation of 

small notes, nor do we believe there was any complaint 

of the kind laid before the Legislature: It was passed 

solely at the request and for the benefit of our banks, 

to enable them to compete with the banks of other states. 

We have no objection to the banks or any other corpo- 

rations being properly encouraged; but why should 

they be encouraged by legislative interference, at so 

great an expense and sacrifice to a respectable portion 


| 


: : | 
The law is therefore calculated to embarrass | 
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of the citizens of the state. And why should the law 
extend to this county, when the notes of those banks do 
not circulate, and cannot, here, until the course of our 


trade is changed. When the reason of the law ceases, 
the law itself should cease. 





Your memorialists would further suggest the propriety 
of repealing not only the Act of last session concerning 
small notes, but also the eighth section of the Act of the 
22d of March, 1817, prohibiting the banks of this com- 
monwealth from issuing notes of a less denomination 
than five dollars. The reason for the last mentioned 
law bas long since ceased, and your petitioners believe 
that the currency has now become healthy, sound and 
safe, and that the interest both of the banks and the 
people of Pennsylvania would Le promoted by an entire 
repeal of both laws. Though notés less than $5 have 
long been in circulation, your petitioners have experienc- 
ed no inconvenience, but many conveniences therefrom. 
The facilities afforded by a paper circulating medium of 
a less denomination than five dollars, for transmitting by 
mail small sums for paying fees for procuring copies from 
the land office, and other offices of this commonwealth, 
as also from the records of the various counties to be 
given in evidence in our courts of justice, and for many 
other purposes, must be well known and highly esteem- 
ed by every person conversant with business, or inter- 
ested in the proceedings of courts of record or other 
legal tribunals. Indeed, in the opinion of your peti- 
tioners, the facilities which such a circulating medium 
affords, of procuring at pleasure from all parts of the 
United States, papers, pamphlets, &c. scientific, literary 
or political, by remitting the price of subscription by 
mail, (which is usually under $5,) thereby affording a 
ready means of obtaining and disseminating information 
and intelligence, and enlightening the public mind, more 
than counterbalances all the evils yet experienced, or as 
we trust, ever to be experienced from such a circula- 
tion. Your petitioners therefore most earnestly solicit 
from your honourable body a repeal of both these acts, 
or if this cannot be granted, an immediate repeal of the 
Act of last session as far as regards the county of E 


srie. 
In doing so, we appe 


al to the great principle of justice, 
and feel well assured that the appeal will not be in vain, 


when addressed to the enlightened Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, 





State of Pennsylvania, 2 
Erie county, ss. 5 


Oyer and Terminer, Common Pleas, &c. 


November Term, 1828. 


We the Grand Jury, forming the grand inquest for the 
body of the county of Erie, convened and assembled 
from different sections of said county consider it a duty 


| incumbent onus to inquire into every and all matters 
| calculated to injure the interests of its citizens and se- 


riously to affect the growing prosperity of this county. 
While inquiring of existing evils productive of such 
consequences, our minds are forcibly arrested by the 
miserable effects which must follow the enforcement of 
a law passed at the last session of the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth, entitled ‘‘An act concerning small notes 
for the payment of money,” and we think becomes ope- 
rative, unless previously repealed, onthe first day of Ja- 
nuary, 1829, . 

While the Grand Jurors aforesaid give a most unqua- 
lified approbation to some of the provisions of the said 
act, prohibiting individuals and corporations, other than 
banking corporations, from putting small notes into cir- 
culation in lieu of specie, they do individually and as a 
body, look with much concern to the great inconvenien- 
ces and consequences which must inevitably follow, to 
the citizens of this county, by a strict observance of the 
said act, prohibiting the circulation of small bank notes 
under the denomination of $5.- The local situation of 
this county, almost surrounded by neighbouring states, 
where no similar laws have been enacted; and between 
the citizens of which, and of this county, there neces- 
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sarily exists a daily and almost constant intercourse of New York, 24th March, 1828. 
every character, growing out of civil or commercial re-} _ Mr. Poulson,—Having read an article in the Philadel- 
lations, obviously must produce consequences the most | phia American Daily Advertiser, headed ‘‘Fashions,” I 
injurious to the citizens of this county, and of a charac- hope you will not consider me intrusive in thus contri- 
ter extremely embarrassing, and almost, if not utterly | buting a few items in relation to times Jong gone by — 
impossible to overcome. | 1am now approaching the grand climacteric, and was a 
The remoteness of this county from any operative | resident in the **Queen of Cities” for many happy years. 
banks of this Commonwealth, will tend to increase the | Circumstances rendered it necessary for me to take 
difficulties and inconveniences arising from our local si- abode in this busy commercial place, and notwithstand- 
tuation, and affords another strong reason in support of | ing L am happily situated, with a large family, respecta- 
the views, which this Grand Jury takes of the evils | ble and respected, I often look back to the days of my 
which must result from carrying into effect the law of | boyhood, and call to my recollection, impressions made 
last session. It is fully believed, that instead of in-| on my youthful mind. I sometimes fancy I can recol- 
creasing the specie circulation, this law will tend, in a’ lect fully the sound of the old Academy bell, in Fourth 
very few months, to banish every dollar of specie from street, while we were playing at ball in the rear—the 
the county. The common currency of our neighbour-| many jumps we had after it in Christ Church burying 
ing states, with which travellers: and ordinary business | ground, 2nd with what eagerness we (the scholars) 
men usually furnish themselves, is generally notes | would rush to the door to await its opening, each one 
under five dollars; but such this law prohibits our re-| anxious to reach the hall first to attend prayers. 
ceiving; therefore, specie must be given for larger bills} _ 1 must tell you that the old low wall around the 
of other states, out of which small sums only may be | Friends’ burying ground, opposite the Academy, gave 
wanted, and of necessity must cause a constant drain of | us much facility in occupying it with our games, and I 
specie from this county—carried beyond the reach of | €annot omit to say in this place, the last and best sermon 
our citizens, to the advantage of other states and thus | I ever heard, and that is saying a great deal, was preach- 
impoverishing our own. If the law were general through- | ed in that place at a funeral by Nicholas Waln. In your 
out the Union, this great evil to the county would not | article, you say one William Ashley, in Arch street, was 
arise. The Banks of our state may be benefitted by | the taylor most sought after, and in most repute. Ire- ; 
the enactment of such a law, bat the people must suf- | member him well, and well remember the Knight of the 
fer. This Grand Jury considers it very impolitic to give | Thimble that carried off the palm long before Ashley. 
legislative encouragements to large, rich, monied insti- | His name was Riddle, he was a German, resided in Arch 
tutions of an aristocratic character, in any community, | street, corner of Chancery Lane, during and after our 
where the direct consequences fall heavily, and operate | Revolution; he was an eccentric character. In those 
iniuriously upon the people at large. | days, Taylors, Shoemakers, and Hatters, waited on 
Under these views, this Grand Jury can see none but | their customers to take their measures, and would bring 
the worst results to the citizens of this county if this | the garments, previous to their being finished, to try on. 
law shall not be repealed. It is feared that necessity | Having mentioned Riddle, permit me to introduce to 
will drive our citizens by common consent to seek all) you, Mister “Stephen Blunt, Ladies’ Silk and Stuff 
opportunities of evading the provisions of the act, and | Shoe Maker.” He resided in Chesnut street, near 
as fur as possible to avoid its penalties, by declining the | Front; he was a remarkably short man, with a hump 
enforcement of obedience to its requirement; such laws | back, wore always a full suit of olive velvet; took an un- 
as operate injuriously to alarge portion of a community, | Common quantity of Scotch snuff, and the first ladies of 
this Granid Jury humbly conceive cannot be founded in| the city were not too fastidious of presenting their beau- 
justice and sound policy. From hence an improper dis- | tiful feet from under the covers, to be well suited by 
regatd and disrespect for the laws of the country may | Mister Blunt. 
be gradually introduced, the ties of our civil polity, _Andrew Tybout, in Chesnut street, near Strawberry 
weakened, and our unrivalled institutions of a free and | alley, hatter, was the most celebrated for the cock of his 
eelf government finally brought into disrepute and dis- | hat; and that esteemed friend, Isaac Parrish, in North: 
grace. Second street, corner of Pewter Platter alley—I believe 
This Grand Jury feels an entire confidence in the wis- | the name of this alley is changed, and more’s the pity— 
dom and pradence of our legislature, and fully believe | was the one most noted for adorning the heads of the 
that that body, to which so much is entrusted, have only | old and young who worshipped in the Friends’ meeting 
to be informed of the certain evils resulting from any | house, the S. W. corner of Second and Market streets. 
law, in order to induce them to avert the injurious con- | I would add to your names of the ‘ Tippy Bobs,’ those 
sequences feared or existing, by a full repeal of the law, | of Tom Phile and Tom Pollard; and if it did not afford 
or other judicious legislative interference and provi-| a opportunity to some of calling me a most unfashion- 
sions. able, ill-natured hunks, I would tell you the names of 




















: i many ladies, now alive, the most celebrated belles of 
Ce . aaa pores the day, and the most noted for wearing large bell hoops, 
Jabez Clark, Jobn Pumroy, large rumps, and large craws, but I will not be so un- 
Marsena Clark Thomas Sterrett, gallant. It seems that Chesnut street, above Sixth, is 
Richard Stellwilf L. C. Willoughby, now the Broadway of Philadelphia. On the lot S. W- 
Clark Putnam, : Jolin Hay. corner of Chesnut and Sixth streets, I have often picked 


blackberries, and a walk across Potter’s field to Leba- 
: non was considered a day’s business. In those days, 
REMINISCENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. families would geo togethera mile or two out of town, 
taking with them all the necessaries for a tea party, and 
reward the landlord of the house with the purchase of e 

FROM THE NEW YORK GAZETTE. bottle or two of mead, and return to the city ere the sun” 

A communication appeared some months since in a| had set. rah i 

Philadelphia paper (Poulson’s,) on the subject of! Ladies would pay their visits at two o’clock in the af- 
“fashions.” A former resident of that city, noticed the | ternoon, and the lighting uf the city lamps broke up the 
article at that time, and wrote an answer, which was,| company. The first Theatre I remember in Philadel- 
however, mislaid. In examining his papers a few days | phia, was in a street running from South street between’ 
since, he discovered it among them, and handed it to us | Front and Second streets. If my recollection serves me, 
for publication. The réminiscences will no doubt gra- | it was called Vernon street. Southwark Theatre suc- 
tify many old inhabitants of the city of ‘Brotherly | ceeded, and after that Chesuut street, and [am now in- 
Love.” , formed you have built another. The most noted beer 


Thomas Hughs, 
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house was in Letitia Conit, it was kept by Mr. K——, | have old Crazy Joe in his possession, but he got away 


he was a good customer himself; R—— H——, D—— 
B——, T—— F 
constant evening attendants; and I remember the latter 
advising one of the company one evening, who stutter- 
ed a good deal, while telling a story about the Dock-st. 
Ghost, and his intention of going’ to speak to it, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth and very gravely addressing 
the stuttering gentleman—I would advise you sir, in- 
stead of speaking to a Ghost, to write toit. You can at 
once conceive the laugh that ensued, and which put a 
stop to all conversation in relation to his Ghostship. The 
only Confectioner in those days was a German by the 
name of Flickwir, his shop was in Second street, where 
Mr. Thomas Dobson afterwards built his Stone house, 
anda few doors below was a most famed Toy-Shop, 
kept by ashort fat Englishman, by the name of William 
Wigglesworth. Here we spent our pennies for marbles 
and tops, and a white or black alley, found in our pur- 
chase, was considered a great prize. Mrs. Palmer in 
Chesnut street, was most celebrated for her cakes, and 
Mr. M‘Dougall, in Biddle’s Alley, ranked as the first 
Dancing Master. In those days the ball always opened 
with a Minuet, Country Dances followed, and a Horn- 
pipe usually concluded the evening’s entertainment at 
ten. The ‘‘ancient house” corner of Norris’ alley and 
Second street, was then called the State House, and the 
crooked billet Tavern on the wharf was noted for good 
Punch, next to what we got at the Bunch of Grapes Ta- 
vern in Third street, kept by Isracl Jacobs, most noted 
by the officers of the British and American armies, dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, for good cookery. 

The head quarters of the British army being theti at 
the printing office of your predecessor, in Market-st, 
John Dunlap, and the market houses, froth Front to 
Third streets, tised as stables for their army, as long as 
they remained in Philadelphia. We had in those days 
a newspaper published by Charles Town, once a week, 
called the Evening Post; and a man by the name of 
Jemmy M‘Coy, an Irishman, with one leg, used to sell 
them through the streets, blowing a trumpet, and cry- 
ing out, ** here is your bloody news! here is your fine 
bloody news!” An old bow-legged fellow, by the 
namie of Slater, was then bill-poster; and an old man by 
the name of Mitchell, was a celebrated vendtie-crier.— 
On the morning of the sale, he went his rounds, an- 
nuuncing the sale, the place, and the articles for sale. 
After the war, General Andrew St. Clair, wasan auction- 
eer, and President of Congress, I believe, at the same 
time. J M » who was afterwards for many 
years, the tax-gatherer, and positively the, last of the 
cocked-hats, was auctioncer for Southwark, at the south- 
east corner of South and Front streets, and John Loug- 
head, and Alexander Boyd, auctioneers in the Northern 
Liberties, in Second street above Brewer’s Alley. The 
most respectable boarding-house in Philadelphia, was 
kept by Mrs. Triste, south west corner of Market and 
Fifth streets. It was here that the great and good 
Washington made his home whenever he made visits, 
previous to the new constitution. The counting-hotse 











of Willing & Morris, the greatest merchants in the city, | 
was in Penn street, and continued there afterwards, | 
when Mr. Swanwick, who had been their apprentice, | 


was admitted as a partner. The Coffee House was 
kept at the south west corner of Market and Front sts., 
a large frame shed covered the walk, and here all the 
out-door public sales were held; also the horse market 
en Wednesdays and Saturdays. Col. Bryson kept the 
Post Office; ina frame building ii Market street, near 
Franklin Court. 

Sharp Delaney was collectot of the port; and Frede- 
tick Phile, Naval Officer. Esq. Fleeson Was famous for 
his police duties, and presiding in the criminal courts 
held in the Old Court House, in Market street; and 
every body, voung and old, knew and feared, Alexan- 


from him. Joe was harmless, but always prowling about, 


, and old Captain H——, were | swearing and cursing to himself, he was afterwards sent 


to the Hospital, where he died. We had another harm- 
less man about the city, well known by the name of 
Crazy Sewall, he wore only a shift and breeches, witha 
large hat; he wasin the habit of letting his nails grow to 
an immoderate length, and stopping at every pump, and 
at which he would exercise himself for a length of time. 
Crazy Bobby, from the Ship Yard, was the terror of the 
boys; they used to buy him off fora penny. Twice a 
year, from the Jerseys; we had a ballad singer through 
the streets, kmown by the name of Mary the Ballad 
Singer. She used to drop a curtsey to the passers by, 
and salute them with, ‘Master, I’ll thank you for a gui- 
nea.’ She was not above taking a penny, but too proud 
to ask for one. 

I have thus amused myself for a shott time. Ido not 
know whether it will be acceptable to you or not, and 
therefore shall not erlarge at present, nor again, unless 
I notice thisin your paper, when I may again trouble 
you. I pay no attention to style or arrangement—I have 
written this as fast as the recollection of past events e1i- 
tered my mind. 

Your friend, : 
AN OLD PHILADELPHIAN: 
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The Testimony of Richard Townsend, showing the provi‘ 
dential hand of God to him and others, from the first 
seltlement of Pennsylvania to this day. (About the year 
1727.) 

‘‘Whiereas King Charles the second, in the year 1681, 
was pleased to grant this province to William Penn, and 
his heirs, forever; which act seemed to be an act of 
Providence to many religious; good people; and the 
Proprietor, William Penn; being one of the people 
called Quakers, and in good esteem among them and 
others, many were inclined to embark along with himy 
for the settlement of this place. 

“To that end, in the year 1682 several ships being 
provided, I found a concern on my mind to embark wit 
thein, with my wife and child; and about the latter end 
of the Sixth-month, having settled my affairs in Londons 
where I dwelt, I went, on board the ship Welcome, Ro- 
bert Greenwood, cothmander, in company with my wor- 
thy friend, William Penn; whose good conversation was 
very advantageous to all the company. His singular 
care was manifested in contributing to the necessities of 
many, who were sick of the Smaill-pox, then on board; 
out of which company about thirty died.—After a pros- 

| perous passage of about two months, having had, in that 
| time, many good meetings on board; we arrived there. 


| inhabitants were Indians, and some Swedes; who receiv- 
| ed us in a friendly manner; and though there was a 
| great number of us, the good hand of Providence was 
seen in a particular manner; in that provisions were 
| found for us, by the Swedes and Indians, at very reasona- 
ble rates, as well as brought from divers other parts, 
that were inhabited before. 
‘Our first concern was to keep up and maintain ouf 
| religious worship; and, in order thereunto, we had seve- 
ral meetings, in the houses of the inhabitants; and one 
‘boarded meeting-hoise was set up, where the city was 
| to be, near Delaware; and, as we had nothing but love 
'and good will, in our hearts; one to another, we had 
| very comfortable meetings, from time to time; and.after 
| our mecting was over, we assisted cach other in building 
little houses for our shelter. 

‘*After some time I set up a mill, on Chester creek, 
which I brought ready framed from London; which 
served for grinding of corn, and sawing of beards; and 

| was of great use to us. Besides, I, with Joshua Tittery, 


der Carlisle, head constable, and his two dogs, himself | made a net, and caught great quantities of fish; which 


the most ferocious. The writer of this once saw him 
Vou. I. 44 


supplied ourselves and many others; so that, notwith- 


“At our arrival; we found it a wilderness; the chief 
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standing it was thought near three thousand persons | our meetings; wherein he bath many times manifeste? 
came in the first year, we were providentially provided | his great loving kindness, in reaching to, and conyinc- 
for, that we could buy a deer for about two shillings, | ing many persons of the principles of truth; and those, 
and a large turkey for about one shilling, and Jndian | that were already convinced, and continued faithful, 
corn for about two shillings and six pence per bushel. | were not only blessed with plenty of the fruits of the 
“And as our worthy Proprietor treated the /ndians | earth, but also with the dew of Heaven 
with extraordinary humanity, they became very civil ‘Jam engaged, in my spirit, to supplicate the conti- 
and loving to us, and brought in abundance of venison. | nuance thereof, to the present rising generation; that, 
As in other countries, the Indians were exasperated by | as God hath’ blessed their parents, the same blessing 
hard treatment, which hath been the foundation of much | may remain on their offspring to the end of time; that it 
bloodshed, so the contrary treatment here hath produced | may be so is the hearty desire and prayer of their ancient 





their love and affection. and loving friend, 
“* About a year after our arrival, there came in about RICHARD TOWNSEND.” 
twenty families from high and low Germany, of religious, |Proud’s History. 


people; who settled about six miles from Phila- 
t reat the place Coee a er On Saturday the 29th ultimo, agreeably to public no- 
continually increasing, people began to spread them- ’ ’ 
ae Seether hank. eee 6 P | tice, a large concourse of citizens attended at the House 
“Also a place called North Wales, was settled by | of Refuge when John Sergeant Esq. delivered the fol- 
many of the ancient Britons, an honest inclined people, | 
erg ee be eo eat ee = oe of the nature, design, and progress of this institution. 
, °s ’ ’ ’ J . ‘ . 
vincement was among them, and divers meeting-houses | We deem it unnecessary to add any thing in favour of 


were built. this establishment, believing that after the perusal of the 


*‘About the time, in which Germantown was laid out, | address, every one must be convinced of its importance, 
I settled upon my tract of land, which [had purchased of | 


the Proprietor in England, about a mile from thence; anti be-dispesed to contribute to ite ‘eapport: ee oe 
where [ set up a house and a corn mill;—which was very derstand that the Refuge was opened omr the first inst. 


useful to the country round:—But there not being | and has already receivéd under its care, one or more jw 
plenty of horses, people generally brought their corn on | venile offenders. 
their backs many miles;—I remember one man had a | 
bull so gentle, that he used to bring the corn on him, | tat 
instead of a horse. | AN ADDRESS 
“é 7 1x , niles ° ee . . 
ears naw r, about th « on oie om) Delivered before the citizens of Philadelphia, at the House 
-; re a ges Rounds.) ess of Refuge, on Saturday, the 29th of November, 1828 
friends, together with the chief place of provisions, as 5" Bee A a a sedan eye 
before mentioned, flesh meat was very scarce with me, By Joux SenGeant, President of the Institution. 
for some time, of which | found the want. I remember | Fellow Citizens, 
I was once supplied by a particular instance of Proyi- | ; : ; , 
dataset the following: oe a | Itis my duty, in obedience toa resolution of the Boare 
“As | was in my meadow, mowing grass, a young | of Managers of the House of Refuge, to announce that 
‘ = 7 , ss, 8 young AERIS the fire eg 
deer came and looked on me; | continued mowing, and eet nctteen Sede the first oe oT 
the deer in the same attention to me; upon which 1 laid | ropes a walt es aed i 4 1 saan 
down my scythe, and went towards him; upon which he | ‘en erhlinet thi ae he rth : . sab tite Fe tite 
tan off a small distance; | went to my work again, and | ern Koadtapdcer: thelial me et Mbefpue * 
is’ Breer cantiiucl iooking on me, so that. several | have reached by the aid of your munificence, and the 
Ginek t lek ane Wark. to go towards him: but he stil] | liberal patronage of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
, * > . ’ F > . 1 av. ° . ~ = ‘ . ur « r 
kept himself at a distance; at last, as I was going to- | = sare nae cae dae cong! eh ou that > wil 
’ : . - Pa : . . ° etrorts have so far rovead successtul. 4 new insatu- 
— he Sag es preoees, Pla os Pes tion of humanity nhs been established, and this day ta- 
Suiard and getting upon Siwy held him by the legs lightened wisdom, and provident charity, which have at- 
> , , * . . 

: oe ae ae a Ee . te 2 | tested the earnest and continued efforts of our State and 
After a great struggle, in which [had almost tired him | heb cittkénd. to tmanteve the condita wk Mialene. taal 
out, and rendered him lifeless, [ threw him on my shoul- ota 4 adit hie of watetirtineé anid mies ate a . 
ders, holding him fast by the legs, and, with some diffi- f re : ab] tt BS ls fe ae ne si i a > = 
culty, Sire fresh struggling, carried him home, about | cing? mir 9 a dariper thaft-we shall ideas aaa Rei: 
a quarter of a mile, to my house; where, by the assist- irs, ater w ae SA ial 
a. of a neighbour who happened to be there, and | The boundaries of empire have often been enlarged by 
killed ee Be thos a proved very serviceable < on unjust force, and the conquest has only administered to 
family. 1 could iiteite ndveeal Other acl OF Providence | 2" “ngovernable ambition, regardless of every thing 
if Chis kind; bat omit them for brevity: but the vain trophies whiclr displayed its indulgence.— 

“As people began to spread, and improve their lands But the limits of morality, of religion, and of humanity, 

’ » - 7 , * : >» + ; . r ow © ry } le 7 ey 

the eounsy became more Ful so thatthosc, who | MAY be weil extended and with every extension 
came after us, were plentifully supplied; and with what re e seiaititen sl. ati im 
we abounded we began a small trade abroad. And as — ee eerie Providence, 
Philadelphia increased, vessels were built and many | ‘° “We Present and future wellare of nian. ; 
employed. Both country and trade have been wonder- | The good work, which has been thus far happily ad- 
fully increasing to this day; so that, from a wilderness, | vanced, is still in its infancy, and, as you will soon per- 
the Lord, by his good hand of Providence, hath made it | ceive, stands in need of further support, to give it the 
a fruitful field:—On which to look back, and observe al] | growth and strength which are necessary to the deve- 
the steps, would exceed my present purpose ; yet, being lopment of its beneficent faculties, and Ww hich ought to 
now in theeighty-fourth year of my age, and having | characterize the ofispring of a powerful and lberal com- 
been in thiscountry near forty-six years, and my memory | Munity like that in which it is our lot to be placed. 
pretty clear, concerning the rise and progress of the 
province, I can do no less than return praises to the | 
Almighty, when 1 look back and consider his bountiful 
hand, not only in tempcrals, but inthe great increase of 





| lowing Address, which exhibits a comprehensive view 


The Managers deem it their duty to enforce this claim 
by exhibiting to you some account of the progress and 
present state of the institution, as well as of its future 
prospects. 
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it will be recollected that at a large and respectable | by streets on all sides, is enclosed by a stone wall two 
meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, held on the 7th | feet thick and twenty feet high. The main building 
day of February, 1826, it was resolved, with great una-/ fronts to the north, on Howard street, and is 92 feet in 
nimity, to organize a society for the reformation of ju- | length by 30 in depth. This building is intended for 
venile delinquents. The terms of: association were | the accommodation of the keeper’s family, and contains 
agreed upon, and committees appointed to solicit sub- | rooms for the use of the managers, and for infirmaries for 
scriptions in aid of the undertaking. Immediately af-| the delinquents. Wings on each side extend the whole 
ter, application was made to the legislature for the requi- length of the front, and contain three ranges or stories 
site powers; and, on the 23d of March, 1826, an act | of cells, four feet by seven feet each, for separate lodg- 
was passed to incorporate the subscribers, with a rapi-| ing rooms. These cells, of which there are 174, are 


dity which evinced the entire sanction by the legislative | well lighted and ventilated. ‘The main building is coy- 


wisdom of Pennsylvania, of the plan of benevolence | ered with tin, and the dormitories are slated. It is de- 
which ‘had been thus devised. 


signed, (in case it should be necessary, and the means 
On the first day of May, in the same year, officers and 


can be obtained,) to complete the plan by extending 
managers were elected by the subscribers, and charged | these dormitories round the wall of the yard, soas to 
with the execution of what had been thus resolved and | form a hollow square. The expense will be compara- 
sanctioned. ‘They have since been continued, (with | tively small, as they will be within the present wall, a 
some few changes) by successive elections, and have | part of the cost of which may be considered as having 
earnestly endeavoured to fulfil the task assigned to| been incurred with a view to such extension. Thereis, 
them. 


also, within the enclosure, a place of worship, and there 
In many of the wards, the Committees appointed by | are the necessary buildings for kitchens, dining rooms, 


the meeting, did not perform their duty with the zeal | and work shops. 
and industry expected from them. With the aid of the| These buildings,it will be seen, embrace the requisite 
committees, nevertheless, and with the voluntary exer- | provision for security, employment, instruction, and sep- 
tions of individual members of the Board, who kindly | aration from contaminating association. The “utmost 
gave their services, there was collected from this source, | economy has been consulted throughout; and the man- 
in the city and districts, the sum of $8,104,41. agers, never forgetting that it was their first duty to ad- 
In the same year (1826,) application was made to | vance the object committed to their care, have been 
the Legislature for assistance, and onthe 2d of March, | careful at the same time neither to incur nor permit any 
1827, an act was passed, evincing the same liberal spirit | expense which could be spared without detriment to 
which has always characterized ourrepresentatives when | the principal design. The buildings are substantial & 
worthy objects have been presented for their support. plain; the furniture is simple and cheap; & the arrange- 
By this act, there was an immediate appropriation of five | ments for the conduct of the House are upon a scale as 
thousand dollars, an appropriation of twenty-five hun- | reduced as was practicable. 
dred dollars additional before the Ist January, 1828, and | With all their efforts, however, they have been un- 
twenty-five hundred dollars beforethe Ist January, 1829, | able to provide for the expenses which were absolutely 
making a total from the State treasury of ten thousand | unavoidable, without incurring debt; and it is not now 
dollars. By the same act, ten thousand dollars were di- | in their power, without further aid, to put the institu- 
rected to be paid by the county commissioners of the | tion into operation upon a scale commensurate with the 
county of Philadelphia, out of the county funds, in an- public wants. That this would probably be the case, 
nual instalments, of not less than five thousand dollars | they early apprehended; and they endeavoured in 
each, “for the purpose of defraying the expense of a | time to obtain the required assistance. In January last, 
site, and building a House of Refuge thereon;” and after | they presented a memorial to the Legislature, settin 
such payment, they were directed to pay ‘‘annually | furth at length their proceedings up to that period, a 
thereafter, for the term of five years, the sum of five | the condition and prospects of the work. In February, 
thousand dollars, for keeping the said House of Refuge | they called a meeting of the contributors, published an 
in good order and repair, and for defraying any inciden- , address to their fellow citizens, repeated their request 
tal and unavoidable expenses which may from time to | for aid, and adopted measures for obtaining new sub- 
time be incurred in conducting the said Institution.’ _—_| scriptions. ‘This call produced little more than four 
While these measures were in progress, the managers | thousand dollars, which, added to the amount before 
were anxiously engaged in exertions to bring the insti- | received, gives a total for individual subscriptions of 
tution into active existence at as early a day as possible. | $12,585.27. 
The want of such an establishment became more obvi- 
ous as their inquiries were extended. ‘They hoped that 
some building might be found already erected, and cal- 








Their receipts from all sources have amounted to $22, 
364.76: to wit: 











culated to afford the required accommodation, at least | Private contributions, as before stated, $12,585.27 
foratime. But their expectations were disappointed; | State Treasury, to wit: 
and they were soon brought to the conclusion, (with | Appropriation for 1827, 5000 
which they have now no reason to be dissatisfied,) that 1828, 2500 
the object of their constituents and the public could , — 7,500 
only be attained by purchasing a lot, and placing upon| County Treasury, to wit: 
it a structure in all respects adapted to the contempla- | Appropriation for 1827, 5000 
ted purpose. 1828, 5000 
Accordingly, about the 7th of April, 1827, they pur- se a 10,000 
chased a lot of five acres and fifteen perches, at the cor-| Anticipated by a note of the Committee of 
ner of Francis’s lane and the Wissahiccon road, in Penn | Finance, eats 2,500 
township, in the county of Philadelphia, forthe sum of| Loans from 13 individuals, to be returned 
five thousand five hundred dollars. Having arranged | in 1829, each $560, , ; 6,500 
their plan, and appointed a building committee, (who| Loan from Pennsylvania Society for the 
have devoted themselves with unceasing attention to the | Promotion of Public Economy, secured bya 
work,) the corner stone was laid on the 21st of June, | mortgage on the real estate of the House of 
1827, and the building urged to a completion with as| Refuge, without the walls, 3,000 
much despatch as the nature of the case would allow.— Sales of materials, axl interest of money 
a general plan and arrangement will be understood | loaned in 1826-7, 279.49 
rom the following description. 
A plot of ontalaa 400 feet in length from east to west, $42,364.76 


and 231 feet in breadth from north to south, bounded | 
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Their expenditures have amounted to 42,289.73 
to wit: 
Lot of ground, 5,500 
Buildings and wall, as far as completed, 35,800 
Miscellaneous, including interest of money 
borrowed, insurance of buildings, &c. 989.23 
$42,289.23 


Leaving a balance in the hands of the treasurer at the 
present time of only $75.53. 
To complete the buildings, and prepare accommoda- 
tions for 25 boys and 10 girls, will require at least 1,600 
Salaries of officers, and maintenance of 


subjects for the present year, will not be less 
than 





600 
Add the present debt of the society, to wit: 
Loan from individuals, 6,500 
Loans from Society for Promoting Public 
Economy, 3,000 
Will give for the probable amount of debt 
on the Ist January, 1829, $11,700 


If provision could be made for the payment of this 
debt, the prospect might be deemed encouraging. The 
County Commissioners are authorized to pay five thou- 
san@ dellars annually out of the county finds, for five 
years, commencing with the year 1829. To this may 
be added annual subscriptions, expected to amount to 
from six to eight hundred dollars, which, together, 
would be sufficient to maintain one hundred subjects. 
The House is calculated to accommodate 174, that is to 
say, 87 boys and 87 girls. But the managers feel con- 
fident, that if relieved from debt, and put into operation 
with the limited number mentioned, its practical ben- 
efits would in a short time secure to it the patronage 
necessary for its extension and support. 

In making this exposition ofthe result of their labours 
up to the present time, itis the purpose of the mana- 
gers, while they give an account of their stewardship, to 
show to theirfellow citizens the necessity for further aid, 
and to appeal to them to afford it. ‘The work is their | 
own, ‘Tothem will belong the satisfaction to be deriv- 
ed from its success, and to them also will belong a con- 
siderable portion of whatever credit may be due to those | 
who have conferred its benefits upon the community.— | 
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cy. Whatever else may be contemplated—and ce’, 
tainly extensive public advantages are to be expecte 
which will deserve the public consideration—is only in™ 
cidental. The Refuge is not a place of punishment; it 
is not a provision simply, nor eyen principally, for the 
security of society against offence, by the confinement 
of culprits, ner for inflicting the vengeance of society 
upon offenders as a terror to those who may be inclined 
to do evil. It presents no vindictive or reproachful as- 
pect; it threatens no humiliating recollections of the 
past; it holds out no degrading denunciations for the 
future—but, in the accentsof kindness and compassion, 
invites the children of poverty and ignorance, whose 
wandering and unguided steps are leading them to swift 
destruction, to come to a home where they will be shel- 
tered from temptation, and led into the ways of useful- 
ness and virtue. 

That such is the object of the establishment, will be 
manifest from reading the sixth section of the Act of In- 
corporation, which provides ‘*That the said managers 
shall at their discretion receive into the said House of 
Refuge, such children who shall be taken up or com- 
mitted as vagrants, or upon any criminal charge, or du- 
ly convicted of criminal offences, as may in the judg- 
ment of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, or of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the peace of the county, 
or of the Mayor’s Court of the city of Philadelphia, or of 
any alderman or justice of the peace, or of the managers 
of the alms-house and house of employment, be deem- 
ed proper objects; and the said managers of the House 
of Refuge shall have power to place the said children 
committed to their care, during the minority of the said 
children, at such employments, and cause them to be in- 
structed in such branches of useful knowledge as may 
be suitable to their years and capacities; and they shall 
have power in their discretion to bind out the said chil- 
dren, with their consent, as apprentices, during their 
minority, to such persons, and at such places, to learn 
such proper trades and employments as in their judg- 
ment will be most conducive to the reformation and 
amendment, and will tend to the future benefit and ad- 
vantage of such children.” 

The value of such a foundation is demonstrable by 
abundant proofs. Our laws, conforming as far as prac- 


Will they, suffer it to languish for want of the aid that | ticable to the dictates of nature, regard the period of 
is now required? | infancy as weak and prone to error, and the infant as 

Of those who have given any consideration to this | incapable of governing himself. He may be said, in 
subject, there are very few, perhaps there are none, | general, to be exempt from all civil responsibility, He 
who have not unbesitatingly yielded their entire appro- | can make but few binding contracts, except for mere 
bation to the plan of a House of Refuge. The simple sug- | necessaries. Whatever acts he is permitted to do, 
gestion, indeed, seemed to carry instant conviction to | are guarded by peculiar cautions, all having in view to 





every mind capable of understanding, and to every heart | protect him from the feebleness of bis own jud 
susceptible of feeling the nature of the duties we owe to | and to place him at maturity upon the stage of life, as if 


ourselves and to each other. There was and there con- 
tinues to be, an almost entire unanimity of opinion in 
favour of the work. But there are many who think that it 
ought to be altogether a public charge, and on that ac- 
count have declined to give it the support of their names 
or contributions, They say, let it be supported by the 
treasury of the State or of the County, and not be 
thrown upon the charity of individuals. 


It cannot be denied, that he who is asked to give, is 
at liberty to withhold: he is the exclusive master of the 
judgment which, in this respect, is to determine his 
conduct. But itis not inconsistent with the just liber- 
ty of our fellow citizens to place before them the mo- 
tives which influence us toask, and which, properly 
considered, may perhaps induce them to give. It is 
with this view, and with the hope that our efforts may 
yet open new streams of bounty, as well as enlarge 
those which have so far supplied and nourished the es- 
tablishment, that we now invite your attention to some 
of the considerations which seem to us to Justify the ap- 

eal. 
P We would remind you, in ‘the first place, that the 
great endand aim of the House of Refuge is, in the 
strictest sense of the terms, a work of charity and mer- 


ent, 


he were then born to society, and began first to exist 
for the purpose of civil obligation. 


Our criminal laws are upon an entirely different foot- 
ing. Whether it be that the faculty of judging between 
right and wrong is more early and more distinctly de- 
veloped, than the capacity to exercise a sound judg- 
ment uponthe complicated concerns of property, or 
that the security of society does not allow of the same 
indulgence when crime is committed as in cases ofcon- 
tract, or whether it be from ‘the combined operation of 
both these causes, the fact is certain, that there is 
scarcely an age so tender as to be exempt from criminal 
responsibility “Under seven years of age, indeed,” 
says Blackstone, “an infant connot be guilty of felony, 
for then a felonious discretion is almost an impossibility 
in nature: but at eight yearsold he may be guilty of 
felony. Also, under fourteen, though an infant shall be 


| prima facie adjudged to be doli incapax; yet, if it ap- 


pear to the court. and jury that he was doli capax, and 
could discern between good and evil, he may be convict- 
ed and suffer death.” 4 B. Com. 22, The learned 
author then goes on to state the case of a girl of thir- 
teen whe had been burned for killing her mistpess, and 
of two boys of ten, and one of eight years old, who had 
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suffered the punishment of death by hanging. | care, and as far as I recollect, conducted himself pro 
That the law could in this respect be safely altered, is | perly during that period. He came to London with 
more than I would undertake to affirm. Immunity from | his father, and { am assured by a very respectable 
criminal accountability up to a fixed period of life, and | tradesman, who knew him well, that he would not have 
a consequent freedom from restraint and punishment | objected to take him into his service. He is now four- 
until that period arrive, would be repugnant to every | teen years old, and a boy of an intelligent countenance. 
dictate of social prudence and justice. On the other | Ife was apprehended in May last as a vagrant, for sell- 
hand, to seize upon the first dawn of the faculty of cis- | ing religious tracts in Bishopgate church-yard, without 
cerning between right and wrong, when childhood is | a hawker’s license, and sent to the city bridewell for a 
manifest in the language, the deportment, and inthe | month. There he passed the day with twenty men 
very personof the culprit, and throw the offending | and four boys committed for various crimes, and he slept 
child into a mass of ripe and hardened offenders, subject- | with a prisoner who employed him to pick pockets 
ed to the same punishment, and condemned to the same 
association, has in it something so revolting to humanity, 
that the spectacle never fails to enlist the feelings against | others took a fever, and the boy continued to sleep 
the law, and judges and juries are often tempted to | with him during its progress. He caught it himself, 
strain their conscience in order to produce an acquittal. | brought it home, and communicated it to his father, 
Either alternative is dangerous to the future welfare of | mother, and three brothers, one of whom died. The 
the unfortunate accused. Ifby the irresistible impulse | father told me, that before his apprehension, he was a 
of humanity, he is restored to liberty, he returns to his | good and dutiful son, and that he had no fault to find 
former haunts and habits, emboldened by impunity, and | with him. His mother said he was a quiet, demure boy, 





and steal from the other prisoners, and received, as the 
boy says, the produce of his thefts. The man and five 





hardened, perhaps ruined, by the base association to 
whichhe has been exposed, even before his trial, by 
‘confinement with uutried prisoners. If he be condemn- 
ed, his fate is almost inevitably sealed. Nothing less 
than a miracle can save him from destruction. 


*‘Of all the men we meet with,” says Mr. Locke, 
“nine parts in ten “are what they are, good or eyil, use- 
ful or not, by their education.”” What must be the edu- 


cation of those whom we put to school in a common jail! | 
Evidence is not wanting to establish as a melancholy 


fact, what we might readily infer from observation as 
likely to be the case. T. F. Buxton, in his “Inquiry,” 
states the result of his personal examination ina number 
of prisons, from which it may not be unprofitable to 
make some extracts. Speaking of the Borough Compt- 
er, he says, ‘The jailer told me that in an experience of 
nine years he had never known an instance of reforma- 
tion; he thought the prisoners grew worse, and he was 
sure, that if you took the first boy you met with in the 
streets, and placed him in his prison, by the end of a 
month he would be as bad as the rest, and up to all the 
roguery of London.” At the jail of St. Albans, he 
asked of the jailer, “Have you ever known persons come 
here comparatively innocent, who have gone out quite 
depraved?” “I have not,” is the answer, “known per- 
sons come here innocent, because they are sent here for 


first offences, whose minds were not wicked, though 
they had been guilty of the one offence. Ihave known 
a great many, (I can’t mention the number,) who com- 
ing in thus, have gone out quite depraved; but I have 
never known one, who coming’ in wicked, went out bet- 
ter.” ‘‘Many and very grievous,” says Mr. Buxton, 
‘*are the instances which have come to my knowledge 
of persons corrupted by prisons: When I first went to 
Newgate, my attention was directed by my companion 
to a boy, whose apparent innocence and artlessness had 
attracted his attention. The schoolmaster said he was 
an example to all the rest, so quiet, so reserved, and so 
unwilling to have any intercourse with his dissolute com- 
panions. At his trial he was acquitted upon evidence 
which did not leave a shadow of suspicion upon him; | 
but lately I recognised him again in Newgate; but | 
with a very different character. He confessed to me 
that on his release he had associated with the acquaint- 
ances he had formed in prison: of his ruin I feel but little 
doubt; and as little of the cause of it. He came to New- 
gate innocent; he left it corrupted.” 





One more instance is related by Mr. Buxton at some 
length. It is of a peculiarly affecting nature, and de- 
servesto be repeated forthe solemn lesson it con- 


| his unkindness and depravity, as resulting from this con- 
| finement. 


| tive effects. 
ifence, nor to those who have been convicted. Those 


t 


s :b ave ; : z : 7 E 
ome offence; but I have known several sent here for | corrupting mass into which they are thrown. 


fond of reading, and always willing to go with her to a 
place of worship. Now, he never takes a book into his 
hands, except to purloin it; and if she mentions any re- 
ligious service, she is answered by execrations on her 
and her advice. She placed him im a school, but he 
sent word to the master, with a desperate oath, that he 
would never go again. She cannot keep any work in 
the house. He has stolen and sold her bible, his father’s 
clothes, and the clothes lent by the Raven-crow school 
to his brother; he is seldom at home: his father has 
found him at night sleeping in the baskets of Covent 
Garden, with a horde of girls and boys, thieves and 
prostitutes. I was much struck with the behaviour and 
feeling lamentations of his parents, They spoke to the 
boy ‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ and even excused 


On the other hand, I was as much struck 
with the hard, careless, scornful manner in which he 
replied.’ ” 

Such were the effects of the imprisonment of a child 
ina common jail; and such must always be its destruc- 
Nor are they limited to any grade of of- 


who are committed for the slightest misdeeds, (as hap- 


| pened in the instance just quoted) and those who are 


committed for trial, innocent perhaps of what js imputed 
to them, are alike exposed to the ruinous action of the 


(To be continued. ) 





STATE-HOUSE FIRE BELL. 


Mode of ringing the Alarm Bell, so as to show,the 
direction of rrres from the State-house. 

When the fire is to the North, the bell will be rung by 
single strokes—for the South, by double strokes, in ra- 
pid succession—for the East, three—and for the West, 
four strokes. 

NS E W 
12,3 4 
For the intermediate points of the compass thus: North 
1, followed by 3 rapid strokes for East, will show that 
the fire is Northeast from the State-house; and so on for 
all the others. 


The following table exhibits the whole scheme:— 


N. I. N. E. I, 3. 
S. II. | S. E. ll, 3. 
E. UL. N. W. I, 4. 
WwW. IV. | S. W. I, 4. 


The Bell will not be rung before 10 o’clock at night, 


veys:—“*G. M., the son of a journeyman butcher, in re- | unless it be known that there actually isa fire; but after 
duced circumstances, was educated at the endowed | that time for every alarm. When the direction of the 
grammar school at Burnet, under the Rev. Mr. Man, who | fire is not known, the bell will be struck five or more 
writes me word, ‘G. M. was for some time under my | times in rapid succession. —.urora. 
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WARDS. 








j 
|Upper Delaware - 
\Lower do, - 
(North Mulberry - 
{South do. - 
iNorth - - ‘ 
High - - - 
Chesnut - - 
Middle - - 
|Walnut - - 
(South 
| Dock 
‘Locust - - - 
‘Pine - - . 
New Market - - 
Cedar - - - 


Total 1821....... 


Add Deaf and Dumb 
who are taxables, 


Totals 1828.....-.. 





* For Congress. 





City ‘ - 
County - - 





| 


eluded in 1828: 


Upper Delaware, 
Lower do. 
North Mulberry, 
South Mulberry 
North, 

High, 

Chesnut, 

Middle, 

Walnut, 

South, 


dumb) and one of 50. 


County 























Totals" Bw?» 


AT 
52 
44 
104 


76 

0 
49 
87 
67 





534 
Dear anp Doms. 


The number of Deaf and Dumb in 1828, inclucing 
77 in the Pennsylvania Asylum, is 124, viz. 97 in the 
City and 27 in the County; say in both, out of the Asy- 
lum, 47. In 1821 there were 43. 

Of those in 1828, there are 9 white males, of the fol- 
lowing ages: 5 years, 12, 15, two of 21, 25, 27, 35, 40. 

Five white females, aged 10, 17, 19, 23, 37. 

Three black males aged 7, 17, (these two are only 


Taxables. 






































9 





SLAVES. 
In 1821, there were in the 
City - - 











Total, 
In 182], 


Two coloured females, aged 19, and 22. 
Colour uncertain, one male, aged 31. 
22. One, age Kc. not mentioned. 


1821. | 1828, | Ward. | Gen.* 

















Increase. 


663| 1216| 583 
750} 1501) 714 
1028; 1031; 404 
1319| 1051, 402 
1549 | 1593 428 
531 914 469 
A492 $21 | 417 
862 (74) 299 
420 117; 349 
748 599}. 306 
459 863 409 
1402 1564 470 
1020 417 
1067 1452 505 
1606 1446 209 
12,696 
ord 
14 

16,556 | 6381 

SUMMARY. 

| 1821. 1828. 

. 12,696 | 16,556 
. 15,196 | 20,750 
- 27,892 | 37,306 


Increase, 




















In the City, the following Coloured Taxables are in- 


Brought forward— 
Dock, 
Locust, 
Pine, 
New Market, 


| 
| 

5 | Cedar 
| 


























nm 
' 


Elect’l. 
669 677 
$01 770 
621 542 
§29 499 
558 548 
613 596 
515 509 
396 374 
403 398 
327 326 | 
519 494 
626 623 
444 479 
509 562 
275 319 
7805 7716 


3860 
5534 


_—— 


9414 | 
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62 
355 
126 
280 
228 
1585 
1351 
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CITY AND COUNTY TAXABLES, &c. 





— 


he City. 


TOWNSHIPS. 
Byberrry - ; : 
Moreland - ° s 


Lower Dublin 
Oxford - 
Bristol . 
Germantown 

Roxborough 

Blockley - 
Kingsessing - 
Passyunk~ - 
Moyamensing 


_E. Southwark 


Penn Township 


ae 


_E. Kensington 





W. do. 


N. Liberties, unincorp. 


Ist Ward N. L. 


2d de. = 
‘3d do. - 
Ath do. - 
5th do. ~ 
6th do. = 
|7th do. : 





Total, 1821 


Add to this Deaf & Dumb 


taxables - 


City ° ° 
County - - 


In 1828, there are in the 


Being a decrease of 5. 

















1720 —— 
1740 — 
1751 

1760 2634 


1779 3681 
1786 4876 
1793 7088 
1800 6625 
1807 7813 


1821 
1828 


—_—- 





1771 3751 
| 


1814 | 9383 


12696 
16556 





creased in the 
City, about - 


One female, 


7 slaves 


4 


11 








County - . 
Averaging - 


| population— 








————— ——_——— 


City. County. 


——- 


$687 
6704 
7066 
4516 
6885 
7919 
9055 


10486 
15196 
20750 


It appears that from 1814 to 1821, the taxables in- 








TTAXABLES OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Wor 1821 and 1828, compiled from the returns in the office of the County Commissioners. Also the number of 
votes given at the Ward, General, and Electoral Elections of 1828, in t 


Votes in 1828. 





Total, 1828. SA et is SS 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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 Taxables. 
1821. | 1828. 
194 226 
92 103 
508 589 
542 751 
295 347 
991 1032 
369 642 
584 742 
210 241 
273 262 
928 1766 
1465 | 1587 
1349 | 1480 
1305 | 2205 
928 1333 
897 | 1424 
— 464 
670 749 
447 623 
633 881 
418 601 
1012 1183 
579 768 
507 740 
15,196 
20,739 
11 
20,750 
1 
. 5 
6 


Tazxables m the following years. 
| Years. 


—_—-- 


1195 
4850 
7100 
8321 
10455 
10747 
9392 
13973 
14544 
16868 
19869 
27892 
37506 





City & Co. 


0 














A ee ee 


35} per cent. 
- 4S 
- 40 


6 
é 


And that from 1821 to 1828, those in the city increased 
at the rate of about 30 per cent. and the county 364, 
averaging abont 33 per cent. 

At the former enumeration, (in 1821,) the Taxables 
were about in the proportion of one-fifth to the whole 
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At this rate the Sopiilstion of the | City 





would be now - - . - 82,780 
And of the County - - - - 103,750 
Total - wR. 0 - 186,530 














In 1820, the City contained - - - 63,802 

County - - - - %2,695 

136,497 

Which compared with 1828 - * + 186,530 

Would exhibit an increase of - - $0,033 
Or of, in the City - ° 18,978 
in the County - - 31,055 

— 50,033 





How far this calculation may prove correct, remains 
to be proved by an actual enumeration. It is probably 
the nearest approximation that can be made in the ab- 
sence of better information. 

The Districts of Passyunk, Moyamensing, and Fast 
and West Southwark, contained in 1821, 4015 taxables, 
and in 1828, 5095—making an increase of nearly 
dwenty-sevén per cent. 

The Districts of Kensington, Penn, and Northern Li- 
berties, contained in 1821, 7396 taxables, and in 1828, 
10,971—being an increase of about forty-eight per cent. 

The result of the whole will stand thus: 

The increase of taxables, from 1821 to 1828— 


City . - - - 30 per cent. 
Northern Districts - - 48 *$ 
Southern dao. - - 27 * 
City and County - - 33 “ 


In 1786 there appears to be a striking difference be- 
tween the taxables of the county and those in 1779, proba- 
bly the effects of the revolution. Also, between the tax- 
ables in the city in 1793 and 1800, occasioned perhaps by 
the different fevers within that period. « 

It is to be observed, that in 1825, the ‘re was an altera- 
tion of the limits of the Eastern Wards of the City, and 
an addition of a new ward, (Pine,) formed out of New 
Market and Cedar wards. 

From the table of votes it would appear that at nei- 
ther of the late elections, did more than one-half of the 
taxables yote. 





PROGEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
SENATE, 
Tuesday, December 2, 1828. 

At 11 o’clock the Senate met—present twenty-cight 
Senators. 

A resolution for furnishing each senator with three 
daily newspapers, &c. was adopted. 

Mr. Hawkins offered a resolution, which wasadopted, 
inviting the electors of president to convene in the se- | 
nate chamber, to-morrow, at 10 o’clock. 

The following are the standing committees of the se- 
nate, with the names of the members composing them 
Accounts—Messrs. Logan, Hunt, King, Hay and Mor- 
ris. 

Claims—Messrs. Herbert, Leech, Ray, Scott and Sul- 
livan. 

Judiciary System—Messrs. Hawkins, King, Kelley, 
Miller and Morris. 

Militia System—Messrs. Ogle, Ryon, Hambright, Ring- 
land and Seltzer. 

Banks—Messrs. Kerlin, Burden, Wise, Miller and 
M’Clure. 

Education —Messrs. Kelley, Herbert, Fullerton, Hunt 
and Houston. 

Roads, Bridges & Inland Navigation—Messrs. Brown, 
Duncan, M’Clure, Powell and Wise. 

Agriculture & Domestic Manufactures— Messrs. Pow- 
ell, Ray, Reiff, Drumheller and Krebs. 

Election Districts—Messrs. Ryon, Harmbright, Jack- 
son, Bertolet and Ringlatid. 













de 


Vice and Immorality—Messrs. Sullivan, Leech, Selt- 
zer, Fullerton and Jackson. 

To compare bills and present them to the Governor 
for his approbation—Messrs. Hay, Scott, Bertolet, Mous- 
ton and Drumheller. 

State Library—Messrs. Duncan, Burden and Kerlin. 


Thursday; Dec. 4. 

The message from the governor was read, and refer- 
red to Messrs. Hawkins, Hay and Scott. 

On Friday morning John De Pui, Esq. was unani- 
mously re-elected Clerk of the Senate.—Mr. De Pui 
nominated Walter S. Franklin, Esq. as his assistant, which 
was unanimously approved of. 

Samuel S. Stambaugh was elected printer of the Eng- 
lish Journal; and Jacob Stoever printer of the German 
Journal. 


E. F. Cryder & Co. were elected printers of the bills 
of the Senate. 


Friday, Dee. 5. 

Mr. Bertolet—the petition of citizens of the county 
of Schuylkill, praying for the creation of a fund for the 
formation of.a general system of education. Referred 
to the committee on educatien, 

Mr. Hawkins, from the committee appointed to ar- 
range the several items of the governor’s message, Tre- 
ported sundry resolutions, referring the governor’s mes- 
age to committees, which were twice read and adopt. 
ed. 

Mr. Krebs read in his place, and on leave given, pre- 
sented to the chair, a bill, entitled an act authorising 
the governor to incorporate the Schuylkill Valley and 
Navigation Company. 

Saturday, Dec. 6. 

Mr. Wise presented the petition of citizens of West- 
moreland county, praying that a state road may be laid 
out from Robbstown in said county to Cooks-town in 
Fayette county. Referred to Messrs. Wise, Drumhell- 
er and Ringland. 

Mr. Burden—the memorial of Thomas F. Gordon, 
praying for legislative patronage for a Digest of the 
Statutes of Pennsylvania, about to be published by him. 
Referred to Messrs. Burden, Ray and Houston. 

Mr. Hay—the petition of citizens of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, praying that the aldermen of the said city 
may be elected by the people. Laid on the table. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Dec. 2d.—The house met at anearly hour, but ad- 


journed till half past two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
'94 members answered to their names. Ner Middles- 


| warth re-elected Speaker—resolyitions passed to furnish 
members, &c. with newspapers, and to pay postage on 
letters, &c, documents to and from members. 


Wednesday, Dec. 3. 

In the House of Representatives—Mr. Wilkins pre- 
sented a petition from inhabitants of Allegheny county, 
praying for an appropriation in aid of ope ning a road 
from Uniontown to Pittsburg. 

Mr. Frick—four petitions from citizens of this com- 
monwealth, praying for an appropriation in aid of im- 
proving the state road from Rodger’s Ferry to Sunbury. 

Mr. Moore—a petition from inhabitants of Erie coun- 
ty, praying for the repeal of the acts which prohibit the 
issuing and circulating bank notes of a less’ denomina- 
tion than five dollars. 

Mr. Kerr—twvo petitions from inhabitants of W ashing- 
ton, Fayette, Westmoreland and Allegheny counties, 
praying for the erection of a new county out of parts 
of the said counties. Referred to Messrs. Kerr, Patter- 
son, of Mifflin, Shindel, Lawson and Martin. 

Mr. Simpson—two petitions from inhabitants of the 
city of Philadelphia, praying that provision may be made 
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by law for the election of the aldermen of the said city 
by the people. Referred to the members from the city | 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Binder—a petition from inhabitants of Philadel. | 
phia county, praying for the incorporation of a company | 
for the construction of a Rail Road from the neighbour- | 
hood of Willow street, on the river Delaware, through | 
the Northern Liberties and Penn township, to the river | 
Schuylkill. Referred to the members from the county | 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lehman—a petition from the select and common | 
councils of the city of Philadelphia, praying for an ex- 
tension of their powers in relation to pavements in the 
said city. Referred to tc members from the city of 
Philadelphia. 

The speaker announced, that in conformity to the 
28th rule of this house, he had appointed the following 
standing committees, viz: 

Messrs. Cunningham, Blair, Boyd, Binder, Mallary, 
Kerr, and Overfield, a committee of Ways and Means. 

Messrs. Mallary, Champneys, Workman, M‘Sherry, 
Evans, (Mont.) Banks and Waugh, a committee on the 
judiciary system. 

Messrs. Wilkins, Slemmer, Hergeshcimer, Gebhart, 
Faller, Robison and Geiger, a committee on claims. 

Messrs. Patterson, (Mifflin,) Forrey, Pile, Lobach, 
Kline, Clymer and Wolfersberger, a committee on agri- 
culture. 

Messrs. Bonsall, Cooper, Blodget, Petriken, Post, 
Caldwell and Lambert, a committee on education. 

Messrs. Kreps, Lauman, Siter, Gebhart, Cox, Hes- 
ton and Livingston, a committee on domestic manufac- 
tures. 

Messrs. Good, Lawson, Alexander, Wilson, Owens, 
Laporte and M‘Kee, a committee of accounts. 

Messrs. Duncan, Driesbach, Rankin, Haines, Shendel | 
Patterson, (Washington,) and Heck, a committee ont 
vice and immorality. 


Messrs. Roberts, Matheys, Frick, Miller, (Lehigh) | 


Doudel, Kreps and Horner, acommittee on the militia 
system. 

Messrs. Stevens, (Mont.) Miller, (Chester,) Whit- 
latch, Black, Stauffer, Byerly and Rankin, a committee 
on election districts, 

Messrs. Snyder, Hastings, Riter, Farrell, Horn, Simp- 
son and Forrey, a committee on banks. 

Messrs, Evans,( Fayette) Trimble, Stephens, (Adams) 
Power, Lightner, Banksand Long, a committee on es- 
tates and escheats. 

Messrs. Champneys, Rehrer, Martin,Hostectter, Dries- 
bach, Frick and Workman, a committee on bridges, and 
state and turnpike roads. 

Messrs. Shannon, Hergesheimer, M‘Reynolds, Has- 
singer, Fuller, Galbraith and Boals,a committee on 
corporations. 

Messrs. Kerr, M‘Sherry, Martin, Bastress, Evans, 
(Mont.) Hastings and Metzler, a committee on local ap- 
propriations. 

Messrs. Foulkrod, Fullerman, and Parkhurst, a com- 
mittee to compare bills, &c. 

Messrs. Binder, M’Clear and Petriken, a committee 
on the library. 

Messrs. Lehman, Denison, M‘Reynolds, Shannon, 
Lawson, Buttz, Moore, Bastress, Patterson, (Alleghe- 
ny) Blair, Galbraith, Morgan and Lightner, acommittee 
on inland navigation and internal improvement. 


; 
‘ 


On motion of Mr. Hastings, ordered, that an item of 
unfinished business relative to ai artificial road from | 
Potter’s Old Fortin Centre county, to the Juniata turn- | 
pike road in Huntingdon county, be referred to Messrs. 


Hastings, Shannon and Rankin. 





Thursday, Dee. 4. 


Mr. Hastings—a petition from sundry citizens of this 
commonwealth, praying for the establishment of a gene- 
ral system of education. Referred to the committee on | 


education. 
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Mr. Boyd—a petition from the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, praying for a continuance 
of legislative patronage to that Institution. Referred to 
the members from the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bonsall—a petition from sundry inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia, praying that provision may be 
made by law for the election of the aldermen of the 
said city by the people. , 

Messrs. Snyder, Hastings and Lobach, were appointed 
a committee to bring in a bill, entitled an act to repeal 
an act entitled an act for the relief of the poor. 

Messrs. Snyder, Martin and Hassinger, were appointed 
a committee to bring in a bill entitled an act relative to 
a opening roads in the city and county of Philadel- 
Pp ha, 

A number of items of unfinished business of the last 
session were referred to appropriate committees. 


Invitation to Gen. JACKSON, to visit the Capitol of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Gen. Duncan, of Philadelphia, offered the following 
resolution: 


Whereas, Gen. Andrew Jackson, president elect of 
the United States, is expected soon to visit the city of 
Pittsburg on his way to the seat of the General Gevern- 
ment, and whereas, it would be highly gratifying to the 
citizens of this commonwealth, to welcome to their Ca- 
pitol, ‘‘the man who has filled the measure of his coun- 
try’s glory”’—therefore, © 

Resolved, That a committee, to consist of three mem- 
bers, be appointed, in conjunction with a similar com- 
mittee of the Senate, if the Senate shall appoint such 
a committee, for the purpose of respectfully inviting the 
President elect, and in the event of his acceptance, es- 
corting him, as the guest of the people, from Pittsburg 
to Harrisburg, to participate in the anniversary festivat 
of the 8th of January, 1815. 

The resolution was laid on the table till to-day. 

Mr. Moore gave notice, that onto morrow he would 
ask leave to bring in a bill, entitled an act to repeal an 
act passed at the last session, entitled an act concerning 
small notes for the payment of money. 

Francis R. Shunk was unanimously re-elected clerk, 
and appointed ‘Thomas J. Gross as his assistant. 

James Smith was re-elected sergeant-at-arms, and Tho- 
mas Wallace, door-keeper. 

Samuel C. Stambaugh was appointed printer of the 
Journals in the English language, and of the bills. 

Jacob Baab was elected printer of the Journal in the 
German language. 

Messrs. Snyder, Champneys, Banks, Workman and 
Simpson were appointed a committee to arrange the va- 
rious items of the Governor’s message. 

Mr. Butts presented a petition from inhabitants of 
Bucks and Northampton counties, praying for an appro- 
priation in aid of improving the road across Flint Hil. 
Referred to the committee on local appropriations. 

Mr. Patterson—4 petitions from inhabitants of Mifflin 
county, praying for the erection of a new county, out of 
part of the said county. Referred to Messrs. Patterson, 
Petriken, Black, Buftz and Post. 

Mr. Kerr—an act erecting parts of the counties of 
Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland and AHegheny 
into a separate county, to be called Jackson county. 





ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 

Agreeably to an act of Assembly, the Efeetors of the 
state for President and Vice President of the United 
States, met on Wednesday last in the senate ehamber of 
Pennsylvania. William Findlay, late Governor of the 
state, was appointed president of the college;and on the 
votes being counted, it appeared that general Jackson 
received the unanimous vote of the college for President 
of the United States, after the 4th of March next, having 
received twenty-eight votes. J.C. Calhoun received: 
the same number of votes fur Vice President. 


Har Rep. 


